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EDITORIAL 


THE  RCSB 

THIS  month,  with  the  characteristically  optimistic  gesture  of  moving  into  its 
new  headquarters  in  Sussex,  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind 
begins  its  21st  anniversary. 

It  was  on  5  January  1950,  after  four  years  of  investigation  and  planning,  that  the 
Society  was  incorporated  under  its  original  (and  now  quaintly-sounding)  name  as 
the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind.  Its  two  parent  organisations,  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  each  nominated  three  members 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  its  governing  body,  and  two  of  these,  Professor  Charles 
Maclnnes  and  Sir  Nicholas  Garrow,  are  still  members  of  its  council.  The  other 
signatory  to  the  constitution  was  John  Wilson,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  preparatory 
delegation  which  toured  Africa,  had  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Society  and 
has  been  its  director  and  chief  executive  officer  since  its  foundation. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  scope  of  the  infant  Society's  constitution,  its  founder 
members  did  not  lack  confidence  in  its  role.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
they  foresaw  the  scale  of  subsequent  development.  The  Society,  which  last  year 
promoted  161  projects  in  35  countries  and  maintained  the  world's  largest  inter- 
national sight-saving  programme,  has  grown  over  the  years  to  become  one  of  the 
most  successful  specialised  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  an  international 
leader  and  innovator  in  work  for  the  blind. 

From  the  outset,  the  Society  regarded  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness  as 
an  essential  part  of  its  task.  Through  its  earlier  surveys  it  accumulated  a  mass  of 
statistical  information  which  for  the  first  time  revealed  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
of  tropical  blindness  and  indicated  priorities  of  action,  particularly  in  the  control 
of  river  blindness,  trachoma  and  malnutrition.  There  followed  four  years  of  research 
in  West  Africa  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  method  of  controlling  river 
blindness  which  has  been  the  basis  of  most  subsequent  international  action. 

The  mobile  treatment  teams,  whose  usefulness  was  demonstrated  in  those 
earlier  projects,  have  since  been  employed  in  massive  programmes  of  trachoma 
treatment  throughout  Africa  and,  more  recently,  in  Asia.  During  1969,  mobile 
teams  sponsored  by  the  Society  in  10  Commonwealth  countries  examined  570,000 
patients  and  treated  264,000  of  them  for  conditions  which  could  eventually  cause 
blindness.  During  the  50s,  the  Society  demonstrated  convincingly  that  most  of  the 
blindness  in  Africa  and  Asia  was  preventable.  During  the  past  few  years  its  empha- 
sis has  been  laid  particularly  on  the  fact  that  much  of  this  blindness  is  curable.  In 
India  and  Pakistan,  which  together  have  at  least  5,000,000  blind  people,  the  Society 
estimates  that  1,200,000  villagers  are  needlessly  blind  for  lack  of  a  cataract  opera- 
tion. On  this  conclusion,  the  Society  has  based  its  massive  programme  of  village 
eye  camps  in  Asia,  where,  during  1969,  over  10,000  sight-restoring  operations  were 
performed.  In  the  period  from  January  1970  to  the  end  of  March  1971,  500  village 
eye  camps  are  being  sponsored  in  which  at  least  20,000  cataract  operations  will  be 
performed. 

From  the  outset,  the  Society  has  seen  its  role  not  as  a  central  organisation 
administering  its  own  exclusive  programme,  but  as  a  mobiliser  and  co-ordinator  of 
a  Commonwealth  enterprise  which  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  combined 
action  of  governments  and  national  organisations  in  all  the  countries  concerned. 
During  the  50s  the  Society  assisted  the  formation  of  national  organisations  for  the 
blind  in  most  countries  of  Africa  and  the  Caribbean,  and  this  process  has  now 
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continued  to  the  point  where  the  Society  works  in  partnership  with  28  national 
organisations,  many  of  which  are  represented  on  its  governing  body.  It  was  through 
this  network  of  organisations,  and  its  close  working  relationship  with  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  that  the  Society  was  able  to  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  the  Asian  Plan 
for  the  Blind  (1963),  the  African  Plan  for  the  Blind  (1966)  and  the  Caribbean 
Council  for  the  Blind  (1968). 

In  the  past  20  years,  more  than  70  schools,  institutions  and  training  centres  for 
the  blind  have  been  established  in  the  Society's  primary  area  of  operation.  However, 
in  tackling  the  problem  of  blindness  in  the  developing  countries  the  Society  and 
its  affiliated  organisations  had  to  concentrate  on  the  rural  majority,  and  for  this 
reason,  in  welfare  as  in  medicine,  had  to  pioneer  new  techniques.  Between  1 956  and 
1960  the  policy  of  'farm  craft'  training  was  begun  in  East,  Central  and  West  Africa 
(the  names  of  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  and  Ronald  Babonau  are  particularly  asso- 
ciated with  this  development,  which  has  now  become  a  central  feature  of  rehabilita- 
tion policy  in  Africa  and  Asia).  There  are  26  farm  training  centres  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and,  in  Africa  alone,  more  than  2,000  blind  farmers  have  been 
successfully  resettled.  The  formidable  and  growing  problems  of  child  blindness 
necessitated  a  flexible  educational  policy  in  which  the  residential  school  could 
develop,  not  as  the  sole  provider  of  special  education  but  as  the  nucleus  of  a  system 
in  which  primary,  and  later  secondary,  schools  opened  their  doors  to  selected  blind 
children.  This  system  of  'open  education' — pioneered  on  the  Society's  behalf  by 
Geoffrey  Salisbury  in  Nigeria — has  now  been  developed  with  local  variations  (under 
the  direction  of  experts  such  as  F.  H.  G.  Tooze  and  Bryan  Douglas)  in  seven 
Commonwealth  countries. 

These  are  some  of  the  stages  in  the  continuing  progress  of  a  Commonwealth 
movement  which,  founded  in  the  pioneer  tradition  of  British  work  for  the  blind  and 
benefiting  greatly  from  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the  advanced  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  has  developed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  unprecedented  task 
and,  in  so  doing,  has  drawn  on  the  knowledge  and  inventiveness  of  the  many 
countries  in  which  it  works. 


Research 
into  Print 
Design 


I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  conference 
today1  because  of  a  two-year  research  study  into 
the  print  needs  of  the  visually-handicapped 
reader  that  I  carried  out  for  the  Library  Association2. 
This  research  was  financed  by  the  Viscount  Nuffield 
Auxiliary  Fund  and  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
several  hundred  partially-sighted  people  who  acted 
as  subjects  for  the  tests.  Before  telling  you  about 
some  of  the  detailed  results  of  these  investigations,  it 
might  be  useful  to  begin  with  working  definitions. 


Alison  Shaw 


^his  paper  was  presented  at  a  one-day  conference  on 
print  for  the  visually-handicapped  reader  held  in  London 
on  28  October  1970  by  the  Library  Association  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Partially 
Sighted. 

2Print  for  partial  sight:  a  research  report  by  Alison 
Shaw,  London,  Library  Association,   1969. 
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THE  VISUALLY-HANDICAPPED  READER 

Differences  in  terminology  can  cause  particular 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the  area  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  There  are  statutory  or  legal 
definitions  of  blindness  and  partial  sight,  but  the 
mere  statement  of  visual  acuity — which  is  the  basis 
of  most  attempts  at  defining  visual  handicaps — 
often  gives  a  misleading  idea  of  a  person's  functional 
acuity,  ie  the  amount  of  eyesight  he  actually  makes 
use  of. 

Some  of  the  other  contributors  to  this  conference 
can  speak  more  knowledgeably  than  I  am  able  to  do 
about  the  many  factors  that  affect  a  person's  ability 
to  make  use  of  what  sight  he  has.  May  I  just  remind 
you  at  this  stage  that  not  only  do  different  patho- 
logical conditions  result  in  varying  degrees  and  kinds 
of  loss  of  vision,  but  the  history  and  prognosis  of 
any  particular  disease  will  have  an  effect  also.  Some 
diseases  are  congenital  or  first  affect  the  patient  in 
early  childhood,  some  occur  in  middle  or  old  age, 
some  cause  a  gradual  loss  of  acuity  over  a  long 
period,  while  others  inflict  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
loss  of  vision. 

Having  suggested  that  there  are  complications  in 
defining  visual  handicaps,  can  I  now  attempt  to 
simplify  the  problem  in  the  context  of  this  confer- 
ence— which  is  concerned  with  print  for  the  visually- 
handicapped  reader.  I  think  we  are  concerned  with 
the  reader  whose  bad  eyesight  cannot  be  fully 
corrected  by  the  use  of  spectacles ;  who  is  not  blind 
to  the  extent  that  he  needs  to  use  braille;  with 
someone  who  is  able  to  do  some  print  reading  but 
who  has  difficulty  in  seeing  normal  print  easily; 
whose  defective  vision  may  be  a  temporary  con- 
dition (while  he  is  having  treatment  in  hospital,  for 
example)  or  congenital,  or  the  result  of  an  accident, 
or  of  increasing  age. 

All  this  adds  up  perhaps  to  a  descriptive  term 
which  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  you — the  partially 
sighted.  But  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
term  'visually-handicapped'  was  selected  with  some 
care  by  the  conference  committee.  It  was  felt  that 
partial  sight  had,  at  least  for  some  people,  a  more  re- 
stricted meaning  than  was  intended  for  the  discussion 
today.  We  are  interested  in  a  much  broader  definition 
than  is  used  for  the  partially  sighted  register — I 
think  we  should  be  interested  in  anyone  who  has 
difficulty  in  reading  normal  print  and,  when  you 
come  to  think  about  it,  this  is  likely  to  include  most 
of  us  at  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives. 

Statistics  about  absolute  numbers  of  people  with 
defective  vision  can  only  be  estimates  of  greatly 
varying  reliability.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  most 


of  the  visually  handicapped  in  this  country,  and 
most  other  'westernised'  countries,  are  elderly.  75  % 
of  those  on  the  partially  sighted  register  in  England 
and  Wales  were  over  50 — only  7%  were  under  16. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  our  investiga- 
tions concentrated  on  the  needs  of  the  visually- 
handicapped  adult  rather  than  on  children  and  those 
just  learning  to  read.  We  did  include  a  small  number 
of  children  in  our  sample,  and  the  results  differed 
in  a  number  of  interesting  ways.  However,  the 
special  problems  of  partially-sighted  children  are 
being  dealt  with  separately,  so  I  will  restrict  most 
of  my  comments  to  adult  readers.  But  bear  in  mind 
that,  apart  from  an  inability  to  see  small  print,  there 
may  be  very  little  common  ground  between  two 
visually-handicapped  people.  Differences  in  educa- 
tion, social  background,  reading  interests  and  needs 
can  be  as  great  as  in  any  other  cross-section  of  the 
community. 


PRINT  DESIGN 

I  would  like  to  define  print  design  as  follows: 
the  consideration  of  all  the  details  which  affect  the 
physical  appearance  and  structure  of  the  finished 
printed  product.  It  therefore  includes  all  the  factors 
concerned  with  the  arrangement  of  type  on  paper 
and  produced  in  book  or  magazine  format — type 
face,  size  and  colour,  paper  quality,  page  layout, 
binding  and  so  on.  It  excludes  the  editorial  problem 
of  subject  matter  or  literary  style,  selection  of  titles 
for  book  stock,  etc.  From  this,  it  is  clear  that  much 
more  is  involved  than  the  minute  details  of  type 
face  design. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  awareness  over  recent  years  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  partially  sighted  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  blind.  Obviously,  the  provision  of  reading 
material  is  only  one  of  the  services  necessary — but 
it  is  an  important  one,  and  in  connection  with  it  there 
have  been  two  separate  but  complementary  groups 
of  developments. 

One  has  been  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
mechanical  and  optical  devices  to  help  individual 
readers — mostly  in  the  form  of  some  sort  of  magni- 
fying aid.  These  are  undoubtedly  helpful  in  many 
cases,  but  can  be  awkward  to  use,  particularly  for 
the  elderly,  and  there  are  problems  of  optical  dis- 
tortion to  contend  with. 

The  second  group  of  developments,  which  are 
complementary  to  rather  than  a  substitute  for  optical 
aids,  have  been  investigations  into  the  design  of  the 
reading  material  itself.  Tangible  evidence  of  work 
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of  this  sort  has  been  actual  publication  of  large-print 
books,  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  next  session. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of  research 
studies,  and  it  is  research  that  I  am  wanting  to  focus 
attention  on  in  this  paper.  Research  in  this  field 
comes  under  the  heading  of  applied  research  and 
has  always  been  undertaken  with  a  very  practical 
end  in  view,  ie  to  collect  some  reliable  facts  that 
would  help  printers  and  publishers  to  produce  more 
legible  books  for  readers  with  defective  sight. 

The  first  detailed  investigation  was  in  1919  and 
there  have  been  eight  or  nine  others  since,  mostly 
carried  out  in  the  United  States.  (Incidentally,  I 
must  emphasise  that  I  am  now  talking  about  visually- 
handicapped  readers  only.  There  is  of  course  an 
extensive  literature  going  back  into  the  nineteenth 
century  on  print  legibility  for  normal  sight). 

Most  of  this  earlier  work  has  been  with  children 
and  very  few  of  these  studies  have  produced  valid  or 
reliable  results.  This  has  been  in  part  due  to  inade- 
quate or  misguided  experimental  control,  but  also 
to  the  confusing  number  of  factors  that  affect  a 
person's  reading  capacity,  such  as  his  education, 
motivation,  degree  and  cause  of  vision  loss,  as  well 
as  the  literary  style  and  typographic  layout. 

In  the  investigation  carried  out  at  the  Library 
Association,  we  attempted  to  recognise  these 
individual  differences  between  readers,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  find  the  common  denominator  in 
relation  to  print  requirements.  What  we  hoped  to 
establish  by  our  investigations  were  some  reliable 
objective  measurement  of  what  print  design  factors 
aided  legibility,  and  what  sort  of  improvement  one 
might  expect  by  using  better  print. 

There  is  no  time  now  to  describe  our  tests  in 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  short  paragraphs 
were  printed  to  illustrate  differences  in  the  typo- 
graphic factors  of  size,  weight,  typeface  and  spacing. 
These  are  by  no  means  the  only  factors  involved, 
but  for  practical  purposes  they  seem  the  basic  factors 
to  start  an  investigation  with.  288  visually- 
handicapped  adults  and  48  children  were  then 
interviewed  and  asked  to  read  these  test  passages 
aloud.  Lighting  conditions,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  by  the  previous  speakers  as  being  of 
paramount  importance,  were  standardised,  but 
the  distance  at  which  each  person  read  the  test  was 
not,  and  each  reader  was  able  to  use  his  own  'natural 
distance'.  The  time  taken  and  the  errors  made  by 
each  reader  were  then  used  as  a  basis  of  a  statistical 
analysis  relating  reading  efficiency  to  style  of  print. 
Personal  information  about  the  reader  was  also 
collected  to  allow  differences  between,  say,  amount 
of  residual  vision,  cause  of  defect  or  reading  interests 


to  be  analysed.  (Incidentally,  these  data  also  served 
as  a  means  of  checking  the  representativeness  of 
the  sample  of  readers  studied.) 

Taking  a  critical  look  at  the  validity  and  represen- 
tativeness of  the  results,  I  think  there  is  a  good  case 
for  believing  that  they  apply  to  the  reading  of 
continuous  text  but  not  necessarily  to  other  special 
reading  situations,  such  as  reading  signs  and  labels, 
maps  and  diagrams,  or  using  'search'  techniques, 
as  for  example  in  using  a  dictionary.  The  sample  of 
partially-sighted  readers  tested  was  reasonably 
unbiased  compared  with  the  total  partially-sighted 
population,  with  one  important  exception:  the 
sample  of  children  tested  was  representative  of  the 
older  and  more  intelligent  partially-sighted  child, 
so  the  results  may  well  not  apply  to  younger  children 
and  those  just  learning  to  read. 

Our  results  showed  that  size  of  print  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  for  the  visually-handi- 
capped reader — a  16%  improvement  in  reading 
performance  was  attributable  to  increased  size  of 
print.  This  is  perhaps  an  obvious  and  unsurprising 
result,  except  that  our  data  showed  that  it  needs 
qualification.  Extra  large  print  is  not  required  by  all 
visually-handicapped  readers,  and  legibility  does  not 
increase  with  successive  increases  in  size  of  print. 

To  some  extent,  the  visually-handicapped  reader 
achieves  the  enlarged  size  of  print  he  needs  naturally 
— by  bringing  it  closer  to  his  eyes.  But  many  partially 
sighted  adults  are,  or  are  becoming,  presbyopic  as 
part  of  the  normal  process  of  ageing,  and  are  unable 
to  achieve  a  sharply  focused  image  when  they  bring 
the  object  closer.  At  the  same  time,  because  they  are 
partially  sighted,  they  have  special  need  of  a  large 
clear  image.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  short-sighted 
whose  sight  improves  with  age  and  who  do  not 
need  accommodative  powers.  The  present  investi- 
gation has  shown  that,  despite  the  problems  of 
presbyopia,  partially-sighted  adults  do  read  at  closer 
than  average  distances — 69%  of  the  adults  inter- 
viewed read  at  1 1  ins.  or  less.  At  these  close  distances 
the  image  of  normal  print,  although  larger,  will  not 
be  in  focus  for  many  adults  and  may  still  not  be 
large  enough  in  its  blurred  state  to  be  recognised. 

But  despite  the  basic  importance  of  larger  than 
normal  print,  our  results  suggest  that  extra  enlarge- 
ment does  not  continue  to  improve  legibility, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  children.  This  evidence 
supports  accepted  ideas  about  the  general  mechanics 
of  reading  and  the  role  of  eye  movements  in  normal 
reading.  The  eye  scans  text  in  a  series  of  stops  and 
starts,  and  'reading'  takes  place  during  the  stops 
(or  fixations) :  during  each  fixation,  the  eye  takes  in 
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the  words  on  either  side  of  the  most  clearly  focused 
central  point.  If  the  print  is  large,  fewer  words  or 
letters  can  be  seen  at  a  single  fixation.  Obviously, 
the  print  must  be  big  enough  to  be  seen,  but  once  it 
is,  reading  efficiency  is  likely  to  be  decreased  by 
further  enlargement — each  fixation  will  pick  up  less 
information,  and  there  will  have  to  be  more  eye 
movements  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

We  found  that  weight,  or  boldness,  of  type  affects 
legibility  quite  measurably,  although  it  is  of  second- 
ary importance  compared  with  size.  A  9  %  improve- 
ment was  attributable  to  increased  weight  of  print. 

Differences  in  type  face,  ie  the  particular  style  of 
alphabet,  seemed  to  have  comparatively  little  effect 
on  legibility.  The  differences  between  the  two  faces 
tested — a  serif  and  a  sans  serif  (that  is  with  and 
without  terminal  strokes  finishing  off  the  main 
letter  strokes*) — were  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  size  and  weight.  A  4% 
improvement  in  performance  was  achieved  with 
a  sans  serif  face  as  compared  with  a  serif  type. 
This  is  particularly  interesting  in  view,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  traditionalist  view  that  a  serif 
face  is  intrinsically  more  legible  than  a  sans  serif, 
and  on  the  other  that  technological  developments  in 
the  printing  industry,  such  as  typewriter  composition 
and  automatic  reading  and  printing  devices,  are 
likely  to  increase  the  use  of  sans  serif  styles. 

Results  of  the  effects  of  spacing  on  legibility  were 
ambiguous.  They  indicated  that,  for  continuous 
text  reading  at  least,  extra  space  between  the  words 
or  between  the  letters  and  words  or  between  the 
lines,  has  very  little  effect.  It  may  be  that  legibility 
is  only  affected  by  altering  spacing  between  the 
letters  and  words  and  lines  simultaneously.  But  more 
work  is  required  here,  as  it  is  on  other  factors  such 
as  line  length  and  colour,  which  were  not  examined 
in  our  tests. 

The  differences  in  typography  that  were  tested  in 
this  study  were  quite  large  ones  from  the  printer's 
standpoint  and  if  judged  aesthetically,  yet  some  of 
them  had  little  or  no  effect  on  objective  legibility. 
The  differences  of  size  and  weight  of  print,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  type  face,  that  did  have  a  measurable 
effect  still  did  not  account  for  all  the  differences 
in  the  reading  performances :  only  some  1 5  %  of  the 
total  variance  in  performances  of  the  adult  readers 
was  due  to  differences  in  typography  (and  only  5% 
in  the  case  of  the  children). 

What  other  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account? 
Our  study  did  produce  some  quantitative  informa- 
tion about  some  of  them.   One  important  non- 

*This  paper  is  printed  in  a  serif  type  face. 


typographic  factor  which  is  of  interest  in  relation  to 
reading  is  the  cause  of  the  visual  handicap.  The 
results  do  suggest  differences  attributable  to  patho- 
logy. For  example,  readers  with  cataract  were  not 
helped  by  increase  in  size  so  much  as  increase  in 
weight  of  print;  on  the  other  hand,  readers  with 
myopia  were  not  helped  by  changes  in  weight,  but 
were  helped  by  increase  in  size;  glaucoma  patients 
were  particularly  helped  by  the  use  of  bold  type. 

Another  non-typographic  factor  which  could  be 
expected  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  is 
the  amount  of  vision  retained,  but  this  is  not 
a  straightforward  relationship.  Standard  clinical  or 
laboratory  measurements  of  visual  acuity,  using 
the  Snellen  notation  for  example,  can  be  misleading 
guides  to  a  person's  functional  vision,  ie  the  amount 
of  vision  he  actually  has  available  for  use  in  everyday 
life.  Two  thirds  of  the  adults  interviewed  in  this 
investigation  had  a  distance  vision  of  6/36  Snellen 
or  worse,  even  using  spectacles,  and  yet  over  half  of 
this  group  was  able  to  see  12  point  print  with  the 
help  of  optical  aids,  or  by  bringing  the  print  very 
close  to  their  eyes. 

But  what  a  person  is  potentially  capable  of  seeing 
may  be  very  different  from  the  practical  use  he 
really  makes  of  his  remaining  vision.  The  kinds  of 
print  reading  being  done  at  the  time  the  readers 
were  interviewed  is  interesting  in  this  context: 
although  65  %  of  the  adults  were  capable  of  reading 
1 2  point  print,  nearly  half  of  them  said  that  in  fact 
they  read  nothing  or  only  the  newspaper  headlines. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  of  the  people  whose 
vision  was  so  bad  that  they  could  see  only  large 
20-24  point  print,  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  them  still 
did  some  reading  and  more  than  just  headlines, 
although  this  often  required  use  of  special  magni- 
fying aids. 

During  the  interviews  we  asked  the  readers  how 
they  thought  of  themselves  as  readers — 'serious', 
'average'  or,'uninterested'.  A  much  higher  proportion 
of  'serious'  than  'uninterested'  readers  were  still 
reading  books  in  ordinary  print,  and  this  was 
not  at  all  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  their 
remaining  vision.  Clearly,  the  personal  attributes  of 
the  reader,  such  as  will-power,  incentive  and  general 
interest  in  reading,  play  as  important  a  role  as  the 
physical  amount  of  vision  in  determining  whether 
a  partially-sighted  person  actually  does  much 
reading. 

Do  these  additional  factors — which  may  relate  to 
the  visual  handicap  (such  as  cause  of  defect  or 
amount  of  remaining  vision)  or  may  be  independent 
of  it  (such  as  interest  and  desire  to  read) — necessarily 
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present  a  conflict  in  terms  of  practical  print  produc- 
tion? In  analysing  our  data  we  looked  very  carefully 
at  different  sub-groupings  of  the  total  group  of 
readers  interviewed.  In  no  instance  was  a  typo- 
graphical factor  that  was  helpful  for  one  group  of 
readers  found  to  be  positively  bad  for  one  of  the 
other  groups.  For  example,  the  bold  type  which 
was  of  particular  benefit  to  glaucoma  patients  was 
of  little  positive  help  to  those  suffering  from  macular 
degeneration  but  it  did  not  actually  make  things 
worse.  I  think  this  is  an  important  conclusion  be- 
cause one  hears  very  frequently  (and  in  many  contexts 
with  justification)  that  each  partially-sighted  person 
is  different  and  no  generalisation  can  be  made. 

More  research  is  needed  on  a  variety  of  other 
design  factors  not  so  far  examined  in  depth — such 
as  line  length  and  layout,  particularly  in  relation  to 
special  printing  situations  like  illustrations  and 
diagrams.  Although  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  establish  hard  and 
fast,  exactly  specifiable  rules  for  legible  print  stand- 
ards (there  are  too  many  other  variable  factors 
involved),  I  do  think  that  there  are  some  research 
findings  on  which  to  base  practical  decisions.  I  think 
we  have  now  got  some  reliable  evidence  of  the 
relative  importance  of  different  typographic  factors. 
An  average  improvement  in  legibility  of  35%  was 
measured  in  our  tests  when  the  combination  of  all 
the  worst  type  characteristics  was  compared  with 
print  with  all  the  best  characteristics.  Almost  half 
of  this  improvement  was  due  to  increased  size  of 
print,  about  a  quarter  to  increased  boldness  of  type 
and  about  an  eighth  to  a  sans  serif  rather  than  a 
serif  face. 

I  think  that  the  data  we  collected  also  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  improvements  in  print 
legibility  in  themselves  are  not  enough  to  enable 
every  visually-handicapped  person  to  read  with  ease. 
Some  people  will  inevitably  be  helped  more  than 
others  by  improved  typography.  Our  improvement 
figure  of  35  %  was  an  average  over  the  whole  group, 
but  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  partially- 
sighted  adult  population,  with  differing  acuities, 
diseases,  ages,  education,  interest  in  reading,  and 
so  on,  it  is  surely  large  enough  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Of  course,  even  the  most  perfect  typography 
(whatever  that  may  be)  cannot  be  certain  of 
immediate  readership.  Getting  the  books  to  the 
readers  is  another  whole  problem  in  itself  and  will 
be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  later  session.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  motivation — education  for  reading. 
There  is  a  vicious  circle  here — which  comes  first, 
the  book  or  the  reader?  The  case  of  the  visually- 
handicapped  reader  is  special  and  may  cut  across 


the  print  design  conventions  and  traditions  that 
have  grown  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reader  with 
normal  eyesight.  Subjective  and  aesthetic  judgements 
have  always  played  a  large  part  in  typographic  and 
print  design;  and  additional  emotional  judgements 
are  often  involved  in  any  problem  concerned  with 
the  handicapped.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they 
should  all  be  thrown  out  of  the  window  and  replaced 
by  cold  scientific  facts  and  measurements.  But  I  am 
suggesting  that  such  objective  data  as  are  available 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  printers  and 
publishers  produce  books,  and  teachers  and  librar- 
ians select  books  with  the  visually-handicapped  in 
mind.  The  purpose  of  research  is  to  establish  new 
facts,  the  purpose  of  applied  research  is  to  establish 
facts  that  can  help  to  answer  a  particular  need  or 
problem.  I  think  the  needs  of  the  visually- 
handicapped  reader  are  important  enough  to 
warrant  this  kind  of  research. 


Gladstone's  Gift  to 
Learning 

Stewart  Lawton 


IN  1962  I  was  invited  to  administer  the  Gladstone 
Memorial  Library  at  Hawarden  near  Chester. 
So  for  more  than  eight  years  I  have  held  what 
must  be  one  of  the  most  unusual  posts  ever  to  be 
filled  by  a  blind  man.  But  the  foundation  itself  is  so 
interesting  that  it  is  well  worth  writing  about  for  its 
own  sake.  Basically  it  is  an  academic  library  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  books  combined  with  board 
residence  for  thirty  guests.  To  understand  its  charac- 
ter, we  have  to  go  back  to  the  mind  of  the  founder 
himself. 

Gladstone  was  four  times  prime  minister  and  a 
world  statesman  at  the  time  when  Britain  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  influence :  yet  this  was  not 
the  whole  of  the  man,  nor  even  the  kind  of  career 
that  he  had  hoped  to  have.  He  had  wished  to  become 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mainsprings 
of  human  life.  To  parliament  he  went,  however;  and, 
despite  the  demands  of  public  life,  he  became  a 
notable  scholar  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature, 
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philosophy  and  theology,  and  made  significant 
contributions  to  everything  he  touched.  The  contin- 
ual inspiration  for  his  scholarly  life — and  perhaps 
for  his  public  life  too — came  through  his  life  at 
Hawarden  Castle.  Surrounded  by  his  great  library, 
the  peace  of  the  Welsh  countryside  and  the  stimulus 
of  guests  from  many  walks  of  life,  his  intellectual 
vigour  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and  he  dreamed  up  the  possibility  of  making  these 
same  ideal  conditions  available  for  others.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  1895  he  founded  his  famous 
residential  library.  The  trust  deed  itself  is  a  remark- 
ably liberal  and  forward-looking  document.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  commonplace  today  for  people  of 
different  Christian  denominations  and  various  faiths 
to  live  and  work  together;  yet  in  the  nineteenth 
century  this  was  not  so.  The  trust  deed  not  only 
permits  but  actively  encourages  this  ecumenicity 
which  we  prize  so  much  today.  Nowadays  there  are 
hundreds  of  conference  houses  and  colleges  of  adult 
education;  but  there  is  still  nowhere  apart  from 
Hawarden  with  such  a  library,  where  individuals  can 
go  for  any  length  of  stay  to  pursue  their  private  work. 

Gladstone  purchased  a  three-acre  site  in  the 
village,  with  a  fine  view  across  the  Dee  and  Wirral ; 
he  built  a  house  for  the  first  warden  and  guests ;  and 
transferred  his  own  library  of  30,000  books  from 
the  Castle  to  a  temporary  building.  So  intense  was 
his  interest  in  the  project  that  he  personally  super- 
vised the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves 
and  the  evolution  of  the  filing  system.  The  library 
has  grown  to  more  than  three  times  its  original  size, 
but  its  arrangement  and  structure  are  still  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  founder's  death  in  1898  did  not 
even  halt  the  enterprise,  which  went  ahead  as  part 
of  the  national  memorial  to  him.  The  attractive  red 
sandstone  buildings  were  finally  opened  in  1908  by 
King  Edward  VII.  There  is  the  great  hall  of  the 
library,  with  pillars  and  balustrades  in  carved  oak, 
which  is  both  a  reading  room  and  library;  and  there 
is  an  80-foot-long  building  for  book  storage,  with 
modern  stacks  on  rollers.  There  are  30  study- 
bedrooms,  a  dining  room  and  a  large  attractive 
lounge. 

The  library  itself  develops  the  founder's  own 
interests,  in  history,  literature,  philosophy  and 
theology.  It  possesses  an  outstanding  collection  of 
nineteenth-century  source  materials  for  scholars. 
Before  the  days  of  tv  confrontations,  one  of  the 
chief  methods  of  conducting  the  public  discussion  of 


great  issues  was  the  publication  of  pamphlets.  We 
hold  over  45,000  pamphlets  from  the  nineteenth 
century,  dealing  with  an  amazing  variety  of  political, 
social  and  religious  topics.  Gladstone  not  only  read 
a  terrific  amount — he  also  wrote  his  own  comments 
in  his  books,  and  these  annotations  are  of  consider- 
able scholarly  interest.  The  library  also  contains  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  up-to-date  books  on  its 
chosen  subjects;  and  with  the  price  of  books  being 
what  it  is  today  the  task  of  using  our  resources 
wisely  is  no  small  responsibility  to  me. 

What  really  makes  this  library  unique,  though,  is 
not  the  accessibility  of  its  range  of  books,  but  the 
combination  of  the  library  with  the  quiet,  comfort- 
able conditions  in  which  our  guests  can  work.  To  be 
able  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  feel  that  the  whole 
day  is  yours,  to  write  or  read  in  peace — this  is 
Gladstone's  real  bequest.  Indeed,  some  of  our  guests 
do  not  read  our  books  at  all,  but  simply  come  to  finish 
writing  a  book  or  reading  up  their  notes  for  an 
examination.  The  fact  that  everyone  is  engaged  on 
some  project — professional  or  amateur — helps  to 
create  an  encouraging  atmosphere.  There  is  also  as 
much  good  company  as  one  wishes  to  have — at 
meals,  in  the  lounge  or  on  country  walks.  At  break- 
fast last  summer,  you  might  have  found  yourself 
sitting  next  to  an  American  professor,  an  MP,  a 
novelist,  a  barrister,  a  bishop  or  a  journalist.  But  if 
I  were  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  eminent  people  who 
have  stayed  here  over  the  years,  this  would  be  quite 
misleading;  for  the  real  meeting-ground  is  of  those 
who  have  achieved  with  those  who  are  trying  to 
achieve  things.  You  might  equally  well  have  made 
friends  here  with  a  boy  working  for  university 
entrance,  a  housewife  wanting  to  write  children's 
stories,  a  retired  civil  servant  reading  local  history, 
a  schoolmaster  feeling  his  way  back  after  a  break- 
down, or  an  ex-butcher  reading  for  the  ministry. 
They  are  all  fulfilling  Gladstone's  dream  in  their 
different  ways. 

It  is  a  very  demanding  life  for  my  wife  and  myself. 
There  is  the  librarianship,  the  catering  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  staff,  the  financial  administration  and  the 
personal  entertainment  of  the  guests.  As  this  is  the 
New  Beacon,  I  must  be  honest  enough  to  say  that 
blindness  is  a  factor  that  makes  for  a  great  deal  of 
interior  frustration.  But  there  are  great  compensa- 
tions :  one  lives  and  works  entirely  within  one  range 
of  buildings;  and  of  course  the  personal  contacts 
provide  continual  interest  and  stimulus. 
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Getting  the  message  across 

The  present  shortage  of  piano  tuner/technicians 
gives  a  new  aspect  to  what  has  always  been  a  tradi- 
tional profession  for  blind  people.  The  following 
report  by  Michael  Moynihan  in  the  Sunday  Times 
makes  the  point  well  enough.  Information  about 
prospects  for  blind  and  partially-sighted  aspirants 
can  be  had  from  Brian  Hewitt,  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Albrighton  Hall,  Broad  Oak, 
Shrewsbury,  who  feels  that  piano  tuning  as  a  career 
for  the  blind  is  not  being  fully  exploited,  despite  the 
RNC's  efforts  to  get  the  message  across. 

"School  leavers  looking  for  an  out-of-the-run 
career  demanding  no  more  than  average  intelligence, 
tenacity,  a  strong  wrist  and  good  ear,  though  not 
necessarily  musically  inclined,  can  stop  worrying: 
piano  tuning  needs  you. 

"  'The  shortage  of  piano  tuners  is  so  widespread 
that  a  qualified  man  could  step  off  a  plane  almost 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  be  sure  of  employment', 
says  Mr  Stanley  Murdoch,  Secretary  of  the  Piano- 
forte Manufacturers'  Association.  Piano  World, 
Britain's  leading  trade  magazine  in  this  field, 
regularly  carries  advertisements  offering  good 
prospects  and  assisted  fares,  housing  and  transport 
in  countries  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  even  America. 

"The  Association,  representing  the  last  14 
privately-owned  piano  manufacturers  in  Britain,  is 
shortly  sending  out  questionnaires  to  piano  dealers 
throughout  the  country  to  assess  the  present 
numbers,  distribution,  status  and  conditions  for 
tuners.  A  tentative  1967  survey  suggested  there  were 
only  700,  with  immediate  vacancies  for  a  further 
260,  and  Mr  Murdoch  says  that  the  situation  today 
is  'becoming  desperate,  with  large  areas  where  you 
just  can't  get  a  tuner'. 

"The  world-wide  dearth  of  piano  tuners  is  due  to 
a  recent  boom  in  piano  sales,  coupled  with  lack  of 
incentives  for  young  people  to  take  up  tuning  as  a 
career.  It  takes  up  to  five  years  to  master  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  (starting  at  about  £6  a  week),  and  a 
qualified  tuner  in  Britain  dealing  with  five  pianos  a 
day  will  be  lucky  to  reach  £2,000  a  year. 

"America  and  Japan  are  now  the  world's  biggest 
piano  manufacturers,  each  producing  about  25,000 
a  year.  In  Britain,  where  about  100,000  pianos  have 
been  sold  since  the  war,  the  graph  is  steadily  climb- 
ing.  Mr  Murdoch,  until  recently  head  buyer  in 


Harrod's  piano  department,  recalls  the  1930s,  when 
annual  sales  in  Britain  topped  100,000.  Then  most 
pianos  were  regarded  as  'mute  status  symbols  of 
affluence  and  respectability'.  'Today  pianos  are 
bought  to  be  played — and  therefore  need  tuning', 
he  says.  'Most  private  buyers  are  the  surprising 
number  of  proficient  amateurs.  Their  piano  is  of 
far  more  concern  than  their  car.' 

"The  Piano  Tuners'  Association  is  now  working 
to  improve  the  public  image  and  private  well-being 
of  the  piano  tuner.  T  reckon  there  are  around  1,000 
tuners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  over  70%  of  them 
freelancing,  many  of  them  elderly  and  some  with 
dubious  qualifications',  says  Mr  Anthony  Card, 
honorary  secretary.  'Our  membership  has  doubled 
in  the  past  three  years.  We  are  now  pressing  for  the 
average  accepted  charge  of  two  guineas  a  piano  to 
be  raised  by  at  least  a  guinea  and  for  a  far  more 
sensitive  approach  by  local  authorities.  Schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  must  be  suffering  under 
rarely- tuned  old  bangers.' 

"For  the  six  young  trainee  tuners  under  his  guid- 
ance in  a  three-year  'crash  course'  in  the  Bletchley 
factory  of  Kemble's,  Britain's  biggest  piano  manu- 
facturers, Mr  Card  can  paint  an  intriguing  picture 
of  what  can  be  attained  by  a  top  tuner.  During  20 
years  as  a  tuner  with  Broadwood,  he  reckons  he 
tuned  about  15,000  pianos.  'It  takes  a  good  ten 
years,  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  pianos,  to  become 
a  "fine  tuner",  and  then  you  have  an  entree  into  the 
homes  of  all  kinds  of  famous  and  interesting  people', 
he  says.  T  found  numbers  of  homes  in  the  country 
where  musical  evenings  still  flourish.  There  were 
small  stately  homes  and  castles  with  three  or  four 
pianos  in  different  rooms,  kept  under  dust  sheets 
and  unused,  but  which  have  been  regularly  tuned 
since  Victorian  or  Edwardian  days.  And  you  can 
get  into  such  delightful  conversations — it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  tight  schedule  when  chatting  with 
someone  like  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike.' 

"Mr  Card  had  an  enquiry  last  week  from  a  man 
going  to  live  in  a  remote  part  of  Norway.  He  wanted 
to  know  which  book  on  piano  tuning  could  teach 
him  to  'do-it-yourself.  T  had  to  tell  him  you  can't', 
he  says.  'It  takes  as  long  to  become  a  piano  tuner  as 
to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  It's  a  very  difficult  craft 
to  explain.  It's  like  splitting  hairs  with  your  ear — 
being  out  in  space,  nothing  between  you  and  the 
piano.'  " 
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Decimal  money  on  tape 

Mr  Ron  Hall  is  making  arrangements  to  provide 
a  tape-recorded  version  of  the  Decimal  Currency 
Board's  pamphlet  Your  guide  to  decimal  money,  the 
booklet  issued  this  month  to  every  household  in  the 
country.    Those  interested  should  send  10s.  (50p), 


the  cost  of  the  tape,  together  with  a  self-addressed 
'Articles  for  the  Blind'  label,  to  Mr  R.  Barker,  14 
Arundel  Road,  Worthing,  Sussex,  in  return  for  which 
they  will  receive  a  600  ft  standard-play  tape  con- 
taining a  27-minute  recording  at  3f  ips  and  playable 
on  \-  or  \-  track  machines. 
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Glamorgan 

Caseloads  of  individual  social  welfare  officers  in 
Glamorgan  embrace  all  disabilities  except  deafness, 
notes  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  welfare 
services  of  the  Glamorgan  County  Council.  Of 
social  welfare  officers  engaged  in  welfare  work  for 
the  disabled,  22  posts  are  reserved  for  officers  who 
are  qualified  as  home  teachers  of  the  blind,  28  as 
social  welfare  officers  for  the  handicapped  and  two 
for  officers  whose  duties  are  solely  confined  to  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  The  report 
refers  to  a  previous  development  whereby  the  case- 
loads of  social  welfare  officers  had  been  divided  into 
three  grades  of  need  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  visitation  (an  A  grading  indicating  clients  needing 
intensive  and  continuing  attention,  usually  for  some 
time,  B  those  requiring  regular  professional  support 
and  C  those  for  whom  a  workable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  achieved  and  maintained  by 
regular  though  not  frequent  visiting  and  for  whom 
thereafter  regular  visiting  was  not  required) :  during 
the  year,  the  report  says,  it  has  been  possible  to 
improve  this  technique  by  incorporating  the  indi- 
vidual social  welfare  officer  into  a  team  containing 
a  wide  range  of  skills  and  experience. 

"It  is  hoped  that  this  rational  development  will 
allow  for  the  optimum  development  of  scarce  staff 
and  that  this  'group  operation'  in  the  field  will 
enhance  the  services  already  provided  on  behalf  of 
disabled  persons." 

The  report  quotes  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
individual  officers  which  "will  reveal  more  than 
anything  else  not  only  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  social  welfare  work  since  1948  bul  will 
provide,  also,  evidence  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  social  welfare  operations  with  which  the  coming 
era  of  social  services  will  have  to  contend". 


"Mr  B.,  aged  63  years,  became  totally  blind  due 
to  glaucoma  in  1960.  He  has  not  worked  since  and 
for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  separated  from  his 
wife  and  (for  the  last  five  years)  lived  in  homes  for 
the  blind  in  London  and  Monmouthshire. 

"In  August  1969  he  purchased  a  caravan  .  .  .  and 
discharged  himself  from  a  home  for  the  blind  in 
Monmouthshire.  He  removed  his  wife  from  .  .  . 
mental  hospital  where  she  had  been  a  patient  for  nine 
months  and  took  up  residence  with  her  in  the 
caravan. 

"He  found  that  he  could  not  live  permanently  in 
this  caravan  as  it  was  situated  on  a  holiday  site  and 
he  subsequently  sold  the  caravan  and  obtained 
temporary  accommodation  in  a  small  wooden 
bungalow,  without  bathroom  or  hot  water,  situated 
in  a  field.  Application  was  made  on  his  behalf  to 
the  local  housing  authority  for  accommodation  and 
during  the  period  in  which  they  were  waiting  for 
council  housing  considerable  support  was  needed 
from  the  Department  as  Mrs  B.,  who  is  sub-normal 
and  inclined  to  depression,  seemed  to  be  becoming 
increasingly  disturbed  by  the  insecurity  of  their 
situation.  Additionally,  both  Mr  and  Mrs  B.  had 
unreasonably  high  expectations  of  rehousing,  which 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming. 

"They  were,  however,  helped  through  this  period 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  housing  manager  they  were  housed  in  a 
modern  flat  within  four  months.  Both  are  now 
happily  settled  in  a  home  of  their  own.  Mrs  B., 
although  backward  and  unable  to  read,  keeps  the 
flat  clean  and  tidy  and  has  proved  a  capable  house- 
keeper under  Mr  B.'s  direction. 

"With  the  help  of  the  Department  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  housing  authorities,  Mr  and 
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Mrs  B.  have  been  enabled  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munity and,  providing  this  situation  continues,  both 
will  have  been  successfully  rehabilitated  and  a  situ- 
ation prevented  which  could  have  resulted  in  both 
becoming  institutionalised  again  .  .  .  ." 

"[In]  May  1969,  Mr  F.  was  registered  as  a  blind 
person  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  County 
Council  register  of  blind  persons.  In  addition  to  his 
blindness,  he  suffers  from  diabetes  and  is  of  a 
nervous  disposition.  He  has,  however,  a  very  happy 
and  cheerful  personality  and  is  able  to  make  friends. 
As  a  result  of  being  registered  as  a  blind  person, 
Mr  F.  received  frequent  visits  from  his  social  welfare 
officer.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  was  unable  to 
follow  his  employment  for  periods  of  weeks  or 
months  during  the  previous  two  years  because  of  his 
inability  to  see  clearly  what  he  had  to  do.  Sub- 
sequently, he  had  to  terminate  his  employment  as  a 
doorman. 

"Endeavours  were  made  to  teach  him  braille,  but 
because  of  his  poor  tactile  sense  this  proved  to  be 
a  failure.  He  was  encouraged  to  attend  the  social 
centre,  which  he  subsequently  did,  and  it  appeared 
that  this  was  helping  him  to  accept  his  disability  and 
to  adjust  socially.  He  was  given  every  assistance  to 
learn  to  make  baskets  and  in  this  he  made  poor 
progress. 

"[In]  November  1969,  Mr  F.  commenced  a  course 
of  social  and  industrial  rehabilitation  at  Manor 
House,  Torquay.  This  course  terminated  [in] 
January  1970.  The  recommendation  from  the 
principal  was  that  he  should  be  placed  in  open 
employment  on  a  simple  repetitive  job  or  placed  into 
a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind.  Mr  F.  appeared 
to  benefit  quite  a  lot  from  the  course — he  was  more 
confident,  cheerful  and  anxious  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. He  was  much  more  mobile  and  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  he  was  prepared  to  utilise  a  white  stick  to 
help  him  to  get  about. 

"In  February  1970  contact  was  made  with  the 
Department  of  Employment  and  Productivity  blind 
persons  resettlement  officer  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  placing  Mr  F.  into  employment.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  placing  him  into  open 
employment,  and  it  was  decided  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  place  for  him  in  shel- 
tered employment.  [In]  May  1970  he  was  admitted 
into  the  workshops  for  a  trial  period  of  13  weeks  as 
a  brush-maker. 

"During  the  past  two  years,  this  family  has  relied 
on  sickness  benefit  and  supplementary  allowance  as 
their  means  of  finance.  Unfortunately,  Mrs  F.  has 
not  been  able  to  balance  her  budget  and  was  inclined 
to  spend  her  money  on  non-essential  items.  As  a 


result,  debts  were  incurred,  namely  rent  arrears, 
clothing  club  arrears  and  electricity  and  gas  arrears. 
During  this  period,  regular  supportive  visits  were 
made  and  advice  and  guidance  given  in  budgeting  etc. 
The  Children's  Department  were  contacted  and  they 
gave  financial  assistance.  As  a  result  of  the  regular 
supportive  visits,  this  family  began  to  become  a  more 
responsible  unit.  Some  of  the  debts  were  paid  off  and 
it  was  evident  that  in  due  course  the  supportive  visits 
could  gradually  be  made  less  frequently. 

"However,  in  March  of  this  year  an  unforeseen 
thing  happened.  Mr  and  Mrs  F.'s  12-year-old  son 
was  rushed  into  hospital  suffering  from  a  detached 
retina  of  the  right  eye.  He  remained  in  the  hospital 
for  four  weeks  and  during  this  time  both  his  parents 
visited  him  every  day.  As  a  result,  they  were  spending 
approximately  £1  per  day  in  fares  etc.  Because  of  this 
added  expense,  their  debts  were  once  again  increased. 
It  was  arranged  with  the  hospital's  medical  social 
worker  that  a  grant  of  £7  be  given  (out  of  the  'Friends 
of  the  Hospital'  Fund)  to  Mr  and  Mrs  F. 

"Supportive  visits  were  maintained  and,  after 
discussing  with  Mr  and  Mrs  F.  their  financial 
position  and  allowing  them  to  ventilate  their  feelings 
about  the  unfortunate  mishap  to  their  son,  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  make  application  to  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind  for  financial  help. 
As  a  result  of  their  application,  a  grant  of  £30  was 
made.  From  this,  outstanding  debts  have  been  paid. 
Since  Mr  F.  has  commenced  training,  the  family's 
weekly  allowance  of  supplementary  benefit  has  been 
increased  by  £1  6s.  per  week.  Because  their  financial 
troubles  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  alleviated,  their 
outlook  is  more  confident  and  the  home  atmosphere 
is  much  happier.  However,  the  continuation  of  their 
present  situation  both  financially  and  domestically 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  dependent  on  Mr  F.  quali- 
fying as  a  journeyman  at  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
and  again  becoming  the  main  source  of  income 
through  his  regular  weekly  wage,  which  will  be  in 
excess  of  their  present  income  .  .  .  ." 

RCSB 

The  new  address  (from  25  January  1971)  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society 
for  the  Blind  (see  page  1)  is:  Commonwealth  House, 
Heath  Road,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex.  The  telephone 
number  is  Haywards  Heath  2424  and  the  cable 
address  COMBLIND,  Haywards  Heath. 

Northampton 

The  factory  work  of  the  Northampton  and  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  experienced  a  period 
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of  growth  and  consolidation,  despite  a  difficult  year 
for  all  industry,  notes  the  Association's  annual  report 
for  1969-70.  Not  only  have  all  present  outlets  been 
held  but  opportunities  for  an  increase  in  the  share 
of  the  market  have  continued.  This  happy  position 
the  report  attributes  to  a  "justifiable  reputation  for 
service  and  quality  with  the  net  result  that  we  are 
entrusted  with  the  production  of  nationally  marketed 
items".  The  report  emphasises  the  necessity  to  invest 
in  future  prosperity  and  draws  attention  to  the 
amount  of  technical  work  carried  out  to  enable  the 
factory  to  set  up  production  facilities  to  attack  the 
children's  toiletries  market.  Baby  soap  and  shampoo 
are  already  manufactured,  and  the  range  is  to  be 
extended  to  children's  toothpaste.  A  marketing 
department  has  been  established  to  help  penetrate 
the  speciality  toiletries  market. 

New  Year  Honours 

The  following  names  appear  in  the  New  Year 
Honours  List : 

CB 

T.  C.  Green,  Chief  Charity  Commissioner 

OBE 

S.  O.  Myers,  Principal,  Condover  Hall  school  for 
blind  children 

A.  E.  Wilson,  grade  2  officer,  Department  of 
Employment  [Mr  Wilson  is  a  government  observer 
to  the  executive  council  of  the  RNIB] 

MBE 

Mrs  E.  M.  Bruce,  councillor,  Crosby  Borough 
Council,  Lanes  [Mrs  Bruce  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  RNIB] 

London  Association 

Adams  House,  Dulwich,  London  SE22,  the  new 
hostel  built  by  the  London  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  officially  opened  last  month  by  Princess 
Alexandra,  Patron  of  the  Association.  The  hostel 
continues  the  Association's  work  of  providing 
accommodation  for  blind  and  partially-sighted  men 
in  employment  which  goes  back  more  than  40  years. 
The  first  hostel,  in  Camberwell,  was  bombed  during 
the  war  and  was  replaced  in  1947  in  the  same  area. 
The  second  hostel,  with  accommodation  for  17,  a 
number  of  whom  worked  in  the  Association's 
factory  at  Peckham,  enabled  the  Association  to  offer 
employment  to  men  from  outside  London  who  could 
not  be  employed  locally  and  who  could  not  have 
come  to  London  without  the  provision  of  accommo- 
dation. 


It  was  named  Adams  House  after  Mr  C.  E.  Adams, 
a  member  of  the  Association's  council  for  40  years 
and  chairman  from  1940  to  1957.  When  its  facilities 
became  inadequate  by  modern  standards  the  new 
hostel  was  planned. 

The  new  Adams  House  now  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  29  in  single  bedsitters,  well  furnished, 
carpeted  throughout,  with  central  heating  and 
constant  hot  water.  There  is  generous  lounge 
accommodation  and  a  games  room,  and  the  hostel 
is  situated  on  bus  routes  convenient  both  to  the 
Association's  factory  at  Peckham  and  to  the  City 
and  West  End.  The  staff  and  residents  moved  there 
from  the  old  hostel  last  September. 

The  London  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
established  in  1857,  primarily  to  provide  employment 
for  blind  people  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
statutory  help  and  most  of  them  had  to  rely  on 
charity  to  live.  The  original  name  of  the  Association 
was  the  Surrey  Association  for  the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  the  present  name  being  adopted  in  1910 
on  the  expansion  of  the  metropolitan  area  into  the 
surrounding  counties. 

The  Association's  work  has  since  that  time 
developed  considerably,  particularly  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  and  its  activities  can  now 
be  broadly  divided  into  the  three  main  categories  of 
employment,  accommodation  and  direct  financial 
assistance. 

The  Peckham  factory  combines  the  old  and  the 
new.  There  is  a  basket  department  employing  17 
men,  but  also  a  machine  shop  (12  men)  and  an 
injection  moulding  department  (17  men)  producing 
a  wide  variety  of  plastic  mouldings  for  various 
industries.  This  is  a  modern  department  using 
sophisticated  machinery  and  having  expert  technical 
and  management  staff,  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  achieved  if  the  necessary  capital  and  technical 
resources  are  available  to  provide  more  economic 
employment  for  blind  workers  than  is  given  by  the 
old  traditional  trades. 

In  addition  to  Adams  House,  the  Association 
provides  accommodation  at  a  number  of  establish- 
ments. Cooper  Lodge,  at  Horley,  Surrey,  is  a  fully 
residential  home  for  34  very  elderly  blind  women, 
many  of  whom  require  some  degree  of  nursing  care. 
Croham  Hurst  Place,  Sanderstead,  Surrey,  is  a  home 
for  20  blind  women,  more  active  than  those  at 
Cooper  Lodge  but  still  elderly.  Swail  House,  Epsom, 
Surrey,  provides  60  purpose-built  flats  for  blind 
women  or  married  couples  (one  of  whom  must  be 
blind)  who  are  still  independent  and  can  run  their 
own  homes.  In  central  London  there  are  six  single 
bedsitters  for  blind  women  in  employment.  Two 
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modern  hotels  at  Weston-super-Mare  and  Bognor 
Regis,  each  accommodating  about  45,  provide 
holidays  for  blind  people. 

The  Association,  through  its  Benevolent  and 
Pensions  Fund,  provides  small  annuities  and  special 
grants  to  blind  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  at  present  about  650  annuitants,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Fund  is  of  the  order  of 
£25,000,  provided  partly  from  income  from  funds 
specifically  invested  and  partly  from  general  charit- 
able income. 

Wireless  appeal 

The  traditional  Christmas  Day  appeal  for  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  was  last  month 
made  by  Alvar  Lidell  (BBC1  and  Radio  4),  Jack 
Warner  (Radio  2)  and  Tony  Blackburn  (Radio  1). 

Alvar  Lidell,  in  making  the  main  radio  appeal, 
reminded  listeners  that  one  in  every  500  of  the 
population  was  blind  and  that  every  47  minutes 
someone,  somewhere  in  Britain,  went  blind.  To  a 
blind  person,  he  said,  a  radio  set  was  a  necessity: 
newspaper,  place  of  entertainment,  sports  arena,  often 
place  of  worship,  but  above  all  a  friend.  The  Fund 
needed  8,000  new  modern  radio  sets,  reliable,  simple 
to  operate  and  capable  of  receiving  the  local  broad- 
casting stations,  most  of  which  had  special  pro- 
grammes for  the  blind.  Although  the  Fund's  sets 
were  exempt  from  purchase  tax,  prices  continued  to 
rise,  and  they  now  cost  £14  each. 

Computer  association 

The  British  Computer  Association  of  the  Blind 
last  month  held  a  one-day  seminar  on  'Tactile  and 
conventional  computer  terminals'  the  object  of  which 
was  to  keep  members  in  touch  with  the  general  trend 
towards  communication  terminals.  The  BCAB  aims 
to  run  two  or  three  seminars  a  year. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  Association  is  to  get 
over  to  employers  of  computer  personnel  just 
how  effective  blind  people  can  be  as  programmers, 
something  that  has  been  evidenced  by  the  number 
who  have  progressed  from  training  to  senior  grades 
in  a  very  short  time,  often  in  the  minimum  time  laid 
down  by  their  employers. 

The  BCAB  was  founded  in  March  1969  to  pursue 
all  matters  of  special  interest  to  blind  people  in  the 
computer  field.  It  is  affiliated  as  a  special  society  to 
the  British  Computer  Society,  which  gives  a  measure 
of  financial  support  in  the  production  of  the  BCAB's 
quarterly  news  sheet.  The  major  computer  man- 
facturers  and  users  are  generally  sympathetic  to  the 
aspirations    of    the    BCAB    (manufacturers,    for 


example,  have  prepared  special  software  to  allow 
computer  print-out  in  braille).  For  last  month's 
seminar,  all  speakers  provided  their  services  free, 
and  ICL  made  their  premises  and  staff  at  Putney 
available  at  no  cost  to  the  Association. 

RNIB  appointment 

The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
announces  that  it  has  appointed  Mr  Eric  T.  Boulter 
as  its  Deputy  Director-General  from  1  April  1971. 

Mr  Boulter,  who  lost  his  sight  as  a  member  of 
HM  Forces  during  the  last  war,  was,  between  1944 
and  1946,  one  of  the  first  industrial  employment 
officers  with  the  RNIB.  He  was  subsequently 
seconded  for  a  year  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  as  a  specialist  on 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  in  Greece. 

He  subsequently  served  as  Director  of  Blind 
Welfare  for  the  Near-East  Foundation,  Athens,  and 
as  Assistant  European  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in  Paris.  In  1950  he 
was  appointed  Field  Director  of  the  AFOB  in 
New  York  and  became  Associate  Director  in  1960, 
from  which  post  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  October  of  last  year. 

Mr  Boulter  was  also  Secretary-General  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  from  its 
formation  in  1951  to  1959  and  was  elected  President 
of  that  organisation  for  the  period  1964  to  1969.  In 
addition  to  holding  a  number  of  important  offices  in 
the  American  and  international  fields  of  work  for 
blind  and  handicapped  persons,  he  has,  for  the 
past  18  years,  been  a  consultant  on  work  for  the 
blind  to  the  United  Nations. 

Liverpool 

As  the  income  from  traditional  trades  has  been 
progressively  declining  over  the  years,  new  types  of 
work  have  had  to  be  introduced,  says  the  109th 
annual  report  (for  1969-70)  of  the  Liverpool  Work- 
shops and  Birkenhead  Society  for  the  Blind.  These 
have  been  mainly  sub-assembly  jobs  connected  with 
the  motor  industry,  but  due  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
industry  major  suppliers  of  this  work  were  unable 
during  the  year  to  offer  continuity  of  employment 
and  in  some  cases  ceased  to  provide  any  work.  As  a 
result,  new  types  of  work  have  had  to  be  inaugurated, 
says  the  report,  and  a  woodworking  department  is 
to  be  set  up.  The  possibility  of  entering  other  fields 
of  manufacture  is  being  explored. 

Chess 
A  blind  shorthand-typist  from  Bristol,  Mr  C.  R. 
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Chambers,  was  the  winner  of  the  Chess  Tournament 
for  the  Disabled  held  at  Edinburgh  in  September. 
An  employee  of  the  Glasgow  workshops  for  the 
blind,  Mr  J.  E.  Proffitt,  won  the  major  section  at  the 
Glasgow  Chess  Congress  of  the  British  Chess 
Federation  in  October. 

Mr  R.  W.  Bonham,  a  blind  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, has  been  awarded  the  title  of  British  Corres- 
pondence Chess  Master  retrospectively  for  his 
winning  the  British  Correspondence  Chess  Cham- 
pionship in  1942,  1946  and  1951. 

#IN  BRIEF 

•  The  Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Society  for  the 
Blind  reports  a  record  turnover  in  workshop  sales 
for  1969-70,  total  sales  of  £26,871  showing  an 
increase  of  £574  over  the  previous  year's  figure. 


•  Miss  Mildred  Riddelsdell,  CBE,  is  to  become 
(from  March  1)  Second  Permanent  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  in 
succession  to  Sir  Alan  Marre,  KCB,  who  is  to  be  the 
new  'ombudsman'.  Miss  Riddelsdell  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  field  of  social  security,  and  is  only  the 
third  woman  to  reach  the  rank  of  Permanent 
Secretary.  Mr  Norman  Jordan-Moss,  CMG,  on 
January  1  took  over  a  new  post  in  the  Department, 
with  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
personal  social  services. 

•  An  Oxfordshire  woman  recently  left  a  bequest  of 
£50  each  "to  the  four  postmen  who  have  served  me 
the  longest  by  kindly  delivering  and  collecting 
Talking  Books". 
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DIG 

Sir. — Mrs  Warricker  in  your  October  issue  clearly 
shows  the  mobility  problems  of  a  deaf-blind  person 
and  cites  some  of  the  extra  costs  due  to  disability. 
As  a  hearing  blind  person,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
offer  much  advice  on  the  former  problem  other  than 
to  say  that  I  think  the  home  teacher  was  wrong  to 
state  that  Mr  Warricker  would  not  qualify  as  Mrs 
Warricker's  guide  in  respect  of  the  bus  passes.  I 
suggest  Mrs  Warricker  has  the  bus  pass  checked  to 
see  if  anyone  is  precluded  from  being  a  guide  by 
the  conditions  of  use  usually  printed  on  the  pass 
itself. 

On  the  much  wider  problem  of  the  extra  expenses 
due  to  severe  disability  and  the  provision  of  a  handi- 
cap allowance,  the  Disablement  Income  Group — 
DIG — has  been  campaigning  for  the  following  and 
believes  that  the  implementation  of  these  proposals 
would  go  a  long  way  to  alleviating  the  financial 
problems  of  all  severely-disabled  people,  whether 
their  disability  is  one  of  chronic  sickness,or  physical 
or  mental  handicap. 

(a)  A  national  disability  income  similar  to  a 
retirement  pension  for  all  severely-disabled  people 
who  are  unable  to  work,  and  part  payments  for 
part-time  or  lower-paid  workers. 

(b)  Tax-free  allowances  for  specific  needs  such  as 
extra  heating,  special  diet,  wear  and  tear  on  clothing, 


travelling  expenses,  and  so  on. 

(c)  Free  provision  of  any  necessary  aids  or 
services. 

These  provisions  would  be  available  to  any  person 
irrespective  of  the  cause  of  his  disability.  The 
disability  income  would  be  in  place  of  loss  of  earnings, 
and  taxable.  The  allowances  would  be  similar  to 
those  awarded  today  for  industrial  injury  and  would 
be  tax-free  in  order  to  maintain  the  value  of  a  dis- 
abled person's  income  (and  not  devalue  it  because  of 
his  extra  expenses).  These  allowances  would  be 
available  to  wage  earners  as  well  as  disabled  pen- 
sioners. 

DIG's  definition  of  severe  disability  is  "a  medically 
ascertainable  condition  of  chronic  sickness,  physical 
or  mental  handicap,  which  causes  a  long-term 
reduction  in  working  capacity,  or  a  significant 
increase  in  living  expenses". 

We  believe  these  proposals,  whilst  not  solving 
Mrs  Warricker's  mobility  problem,  would  go  a  long 
way  to  alleviating  much  of  the  other  extra  costs  her 
disability  causes. 

DIG  has  already  been  successful  in  its  five-year 
existence  in  improving  both  the  social  and  economic 
position  of  disabled  people  by  being  one  of  the 
organisations  which  assisted  Mr  Alfred  Morris, 
MP,  in  his  Chronically  Sick  and  Disabled  Persons 
Act  1970,  and  in  being  the  sole  instigator  of  the 
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provision  of  an  attendance  allowance  in  the  National 
Insurance  Act  1970.  This  Act  provides,  from  April 
1972,  a  £4-a-week  allowance  for  any  severely-dis- 
abled person  who  needs  24-hour  constant  attendance, 
with  a  lesser  amount  for  a  child  in  similar  circum- 
stances. This  Act  establishes  two  vital  principles 
prior  to  the  attainment  of  a  national  disability 
income :  namely,  that  if  a  person  has  been  unable  to 
contribute  to  national  insurance  he  may  still  benefit 
fully,  and  that  severe  disability  is  a  category  for  which 
proper  provision  should  be  made. 

DIG  is  continuing  to  press  the  Government  and 
Opposition,  and  to  this  end  will  shortly  publish  its 
European  Research  Report,  which  compares  the 
social  security  provisions  in  France,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
with  those  of  Britain. 

You  can  further  this  objective,  whether  you  are 
disabled  or  not,  by  joining  your  nearest  DIG  branch 
(minimum  subscription  5s.):  write  to  DIG,  Godal- 
ming,  Surrey,  who  will  be  pleased  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  your  nearest  DIG  branch. 

E.  Whittle 
Southend-on-Sea  Chairman 

Essex  Southend  &  District  Branch,  DIG 

INFORMATION  PLEASE 

Sir. — Although  information  on  opportunities, 
techniques,  gadgets  and  services  is  readily  available 
from  the  RNIB  and  other  sources,  it  has  often  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain,  or,  worse,  even  unknown 
at  the  time  when  it  was  required  by  some  welfare 
workers  and  blind  people,  especially  the  newly  blind. 
We,  the  undersigned  (two  totally  blind  and  two 
sighted),  propose  that  if  this  is  a  common  experience 
we  will  compile  a  handbook  of  the  practical  facts  of 
living  visually  handicapped,  encourage  its  publica- 
tion and  widest  distribution  and  keep  it  revised. 

Such  a  handbook  would  seem  doubly  useful,  as 
the  trend  in  blind  welfare  is  towards  general,  instead 
of  specialist,  officers  and  increasing  reliance  on 
voluntary  workers. 

We  therefore  wish  to  know  from  you : 

(1)  any  questions  you  have  asked  or  heard  asked 
about  living  totally  or  partially  blind;  and 

(2)  whether  you  would  have  welcomed  a  hand- 
book conveniently  in  your  home  or  place  of 
work  to  give  the  answers. 

You  can  tell  us  (via  Mrs  D.  Sturmer  at  the  address 
below)  in  any  way  that  is  most  convenient  to  you: 
ordinary  writing,  braille,  tape  (your  reel  will  be 
returned)  or  telephone.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  we 
cannot  answer  every  individual  letter,  but  if  what 


you  tell  us  indicates  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a 
handbook,  then  your  interest  will  be  acknowledged 
by  further  public  invitation  from  us,  periodically 
asking  for  your  questions  on  the  various  aspects  of 
living  blind  as  we  tackle  them. 

137  Hayles  Estate  M.  R.  Maitland  Muller 

Elliotts  Row  Christopher  Purnell 

London  SE1 1  (Mrs)  H.  R.  Williamson 

Tel.  01-735  0493  (Mrs)  D.  Sturmer 

AMATEUR  TYPISTS 

Sir. — I  should  like  to  make  some  propositions 
concerning  the  teaching  of  typewriting  and,  more 
particularly,  letter-writing  to  amateur  blind  typists. 
(I  am  not  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional blind  typist.) 

I  speak  from  personal  experience,  having  just 
passed  the  two  audio-typing  examinations  set  by  the 
Northern  Counties  Technical  Examinations  Board, 
and  I  believe  that  my  experience  may  be  of  value  to 
others. 

In  the  first  test  I  used  the  old  method  of  letter- 
writing,  ie  home  address  stepped  off  on  the  right, 
with  the  date  back-spaced  from  the  right-hand 
margin,  the  reference  being  put  on  the  same  line  as 
the  date,  starting  from  the  left-hand  margin.  Subject 
titles,  the  termination  and  the  writer's  designation 
were  all  centred,  the  first-named  being  under-scored. 
Paragraphs  were  indented  and  so  were  items  for 
display. 

In  the  second  test,  I  used  the  American,  left-hand 
margin  system,  which  is  certainly  not  new,  having 
been  taught  at  Pembridge  Place  for  the  past  20  years, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  universally  adopted  by 
teachers  of  the  blind.  In  this  system  all  typing  starts 
at  the  left-hand  margin,  ie  home  address,  reference, 
date,  addressee's  address,  greeting,  paragraphs, 
termination,  designation  or  writer  and  also  all 
subject  headings  with  their  underscore  and  all  items 
for  display.  At  the  end  of  the  examination  I  was 
considerably  less  strained,  my  work  was  more 
accurate  and  it  took  far  less  time  to  complete  the 
paper. 

Like  the  comprehensive  system  of  education,  the 
American  style  of  typing  might  well  have  been 
invented  specifically  for  the  integration  of  the  blind: 
it  is  neat,  only  slightly  less  economical  of  paper  and 
inspires  confidence,  there  being  at  all  times  less 
possibility  of  error.  It  is  easy  to  teach,  which  is  an 
important  factor  when  time  is  limited  and  staff  so 
often  overtaxed.  Blind  pupils  can  study  typing,  as  I 
did,  at  local  colleges  of  further  education,  where 
they  can  be  fully  integrated;  this  is  highly  desirable 
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and  should  be  encouraged.  The  system  has  been 
approved  by  all  the  major  examination  bodies  and 
its  use  is  spreading  rapidly  (even  the  Civil  Service 
has  taken  it  to  heart). 

Typewriting  is  a  relevant  study  for  all  blind  men 
and  women;  it  is  one  of  the  few  fields  where  they 
can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  sighted 
colleagues  and  it  cannot  be  over-valued;  advice  is 
needed,  as  the  modern  typewriter  is  a  highly 
complicated  and  sophisticated  piece  of  machinery 
and  can  easily  overwhelm  a  blind  person  who  is 
using  one  for  the  first  time.  Too  many  people  pin 
their  faith  on  a  cheap,  portable  model,  but  this  is  a 
false  economy.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  second-hand, 
good  quality  standard  machine  from  a  local  agent, 
who  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  supply  competent 
advice  and  subsequent  service.  For  £15  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  purchase  a  sound  and  reliable  standard 
model,  which  needs  to  be  fitted  with  an  all-black 
ribbon.  A  braille  scale  is  desirable,  but  not  in  any 
way  essential,  and  a  tabulator  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  standard  machine.  A  standard  model  needs  a 
permanent  position  in  the  house,  and  this  may  be 
difficult,  but  if  a  typewriter  is  to  be  used,  then  it 
needs  to  be  readily  available  and  within  easy  reach. 
It  is  useless  if  special  effort  is  required  to  get  it  out 
of  its  case  or  storage  space.  Most  portables  are 
inefficient  and  often  not  even  portable.  When  I  do 
occasionally  carry  mine  and  walk  with  the  long  cane, 
it  causes  me  great  discomfort.  For  most  of  the  time, 
there  is  no  need  to  move  the  machine  from  place  to 
place  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  use  a  standard 
model,  which  is  more  robust  and  less  likely  to  give 
trouble. 


Hartlepool,  Co.  Durham 


Cyril  Jolly 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Sir. — I  agree  with  Vectis  that,  in  the  past  year, 
In  touch  has  been  little  more  than  a  "talking  shop 
about  blindness"  and  has  had  little  in  it  of  special 
interest  to  blind  listeners.  However,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  improvement  in  this  respect  in  recent 
programmes,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  information 
has  been  broadcast  about  holidays  and  about  tape- 
recording  services.  In  his  latest  review  (New  Beacon, 
December  1970),  Vectis  writes  at  some  length  about 
the  excellent  service  offered  by  Charles  Cadwell,  and 
on  November  29  In  touch  returned  to  the  subject  of 
tape-recording  when  June  Rose,  speaking  in  more 
detail  about  Charles  Cadwell,  said:  "He  concentrates 
on  getting  educational  material.  At  present  his 
readers  are  taping  A-level  courses  in  geography, 
French,  economics  and  other  subjects  for  students 


taking  correspondence  courses  at  Wolsey  Hall." 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
correspondence  courses  for  blind  students  are 
arranged  through  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  working  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  RNIB  Students' 
Library.  Acting  for  the  Federation,  I  am  responsible 
for  getting  the  lessons  recorded,  distributing  the 
tapes  to  the  students  and  consulting  the  Students' 
Library  about  suitable  text-books  available  in 
braille.  On  the  tape-recording  side,  I  am  assisted  both 
privately  and  by  Charles  CadwelFs  service. 

At  present  we  have  14  students  taking  these 
courses — two  at  A-level  and  12  at  O-level.  The 
subjects  being  studied  are  English  and  Spanish  at 
A-level  and  English  language,  English  literature, 
French,  German,  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
geography  and  logic  at  O-level.  During  the  past  six 
years  our  students  have  had  successes  in  A-level 
English  and  German  and  in  O-level  English,  French, 
economics,  biology  and  other  subjects. 

Anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  studying  GCE 
subjects  by  correspondence  should  write  to  me  or 
direct  to  the  Senior  Adviser,  Wolsey  Hall,  Oxford. 
Enquiries  to  Wolsey  Hall  should  not  be  sent  in 
braille. 


123  Holmes  Avenue 
Hove,  Sussex  BN3  7LF 


R.  O.  Brown 


THE  CUSTOMER  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

Sir. — Edward  Kaulfuss,  in  his  article  The  customer 
is  always  right  in  your  November  issue  gives  cause 
for  grief.  Whilst  there  are  many  interesting  aspects 
of  this  lecture  on  social  clubs  for  the  blind,  and 
whilst  appreciating  his  desire  for  silent  prayer,  it  is 
surely  most  unbecoming  of  him  to  criticise  other 
forms  of  worship.  He  prescribes  for  the  majority  of 
blind  people  what  he  considers  the  ideal  modern 
social  club,  which  prompts  the  question:  Which 
customer  is  always  right?  Perhaps  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  a  social  club  which,  many  years  ago, 
provided  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  economics, 
and  what  frustrating  occasions  these  were!  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  say  strong  prayers  and 
sing  joyful  hymns  at  our  social  club,  and  that  these 
inspire  us  with  the  grace  to  continue  to  spread  such 
happiness,  far  better  than  criticising. 

Dewsbury,  Yorks       (Mr  and  Mrs)  T.  Fieldhouse 


Letters,  which  should  reach  the  editor  by  the  1th  of 
the  month  of  issue,  may  he  sub-edited  unless  writers 
specify  otherwise. 
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WIRELESS  APPEAL 

Sir. — The  annual  Christmas  Day  appeal  for  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  which  was  made 
this  year  on  tv  by  Alvar  Lidell  and  on  radio  through 
Jack  Warner,  Alvar  Lidell  and  Tony  Blackburn's 
Radio  Times  competition,  has  produced  a  most 
heartwarming  response,  but  so  many  people  have 
preferred  to  hide  their  generosity  and  kindness  under 
the  mantle  of  anonymity  that  I  should  be  most 
grateful  if  I  could  use  the  courtesy  of  your  columns 
to  thank  the  many  hundreds  of  such  donors  from 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

By  every  post  we  continue  to  receive  contributions 


which  prove  over  and  over  again  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  giving  by  the  sighted  to  ensure  that  their 
blind  fellow  countrymen  and  women  are  provided 
with  a  'way  of  life'  by  means  of  a  wireless  set  is  as 
widespread  as  ever. 

The  appeal  is  still  open,  so  may  I,  in  thanking 
those  who  have  already  so  generously  subscribed, 
urge  those  who  are  still  thinking  of  sending  us  a 
contribution  to  do  so  in  gratitude  for  their  own  gift 
of  sight? 


London  Wl 


J.  C.  Colligan 
Honorary  Secretary 


RADIO 


Local  Radio 


N  all,  approval  has  been  given  for  the  setting  up 
of  twenty  BBC  local  radio  stations  on  the  VHF 
waveband.  Stations  at  Sheffield,  Merseyside 
(based  at  Liverpool)  and  Leicester  commenced 
operation  in  1967,  followed  by  Durham,  Leeds, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Nottingham  and  Brighton  in  1968. 
In  1970,  Radios  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Oxford,  London,  Medway  (based  at  Chatham, 
Kent)  and  Solent  (based  at  Southampton)  took  the 
air,  and  will  be  followed  in  1971  by  Radios  New- 
castle, Derby,  Blackburn,  Teesside  (based  at 
Middlesbrough)  and  Humberside  (based  at  Hull). 
Unfortunately,  the  potential  audience  is  restricted, 
since  only  about  40  %  of  the  population  possess  VHF 
sets.  Station  managers  would  like  permission  to 
broadcast  on  the  medium  waveband  on  frequencies 
previously  used  by  BBC  regional  transmitters.  In 
this  way  they  could  reach  a  wider  public  and  could 
be  heard  on  car  radios,  which  do  not  normally  have 
a  VHF  waveband.  As  I  write,  a  government  report 
is  awaited  which  may,  it  is  rumoured,  propose  that 
the  BBC  local  radio  stations  should  be  commercial- 
ised. On  present  evidence,  I  feel  that  grass-root  news, 
local  controversies  and  interests  should  be  aired  from 
an  independent  source  serving  the  community  and 
not  by  a  profit-making  undertaking  financed  com- 
pletely by  local  advertisers  and  business  interests. 
Whilst  a  competitive,  commercial  station  might  be  a 
good  thing,  I  feel  that  the  BBC  tradition  of  high 


quality  and  fair-minded  broadcasting  which  reflects 
minority  interests  should  be  jealously  guarded.  There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  deal  of  heated  discussion 
over  the  next  few  months  about  the  future  of  local 
broadcasting. 

Some  stations  carry  a  programme  of  special 
interest  to  blind  listeners,  and  it's  my  intention  to 
review  these  programmes  from  tape-recordings  in 
the  coming  months.  Torchlight  has  15  minutes' 
air-time  and  is  broadcast  by  Radio  Manchester  every 
other  Thursday  evening  with  repeats  on  Friday 
mornings.  The  presenter  and  interviewers  are 
sighted.  The  first  programme  I  heard  dealt  with 
mobility  in  a  novel  way.  Three  blind  people  made 
their  own  way  to  the  studio  from  their  respective 
homes,  one  using  a  short  cane,  another  a  long  cane 
and  the  third  a  guide  dog.  On  arrival,  they  were 
interviewed  separately  about  their  journey  and  gave 
details  of  training  received.  Also  interviewed  was 
the  mobility  officer  for  the  Manchester  area  and  the 
controller  of  the  Bolton  Guide  Dog  Centre. 

The  producer  is  at  present  running  a  series  of 
interviews  with  blind  people  in  open  industry,  and 
in  the  first  programme  last  month  William  Shone, 
telephonist,  spoke  briefly  but  in  an  interesting  way 
about  his  job.  It  was  his  idea  of  putting  a  rivet 
through  the  perspex  supervisuary  cover  which  was 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  as  standard 
equipment  throughout  the  country  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  switchboards  for  use  by  blind  people.  In  the 
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second  item,  the  Manchester  mobility  officer 
described  the  sonic  torch.  The  questions  were  well 
put  and  I  learned  something  new.  The  equipment, 
complete  with  earpiece,  carrying  case  and  spare 
rechargeable  battery  costs  £68,  but,  where  recom- 
mended, it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  National 
Health  Service  grant  towards  the  cost,  and  it's 
confidently  hoped  that  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
it  will  be  available  on  prescription  in  much  the  same 
way  as  hearing  aids.  By  way  of  light  relief,  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  Choir 
then  followed  with  a  song,  having  returned  to  the 
microphone  by  popular  request.  I  hope  that  their 
regular  contributions  encourage  other  blind  people 
to  take  up  singing  as  a  hobby.  The  programme  con- 
cluded with  a  short  talk  given  by  the  area  secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who 
recommended  the  Bible  to  braille  readers.  He  offered 
listeners  one  free  volume  from  any  part  of  the  Bible : 
normally  2s.  6d.  is  charged,  compared  with  a  pro- 
duction cost  of  23s.  for  each  braille  volume. 

A  social  club  for  the  blind  Christmas  party  at  the 
Frank  Taylor  Centre  made  good,  informative 
entertainment  for  the  second  edition  of  Torchlight  in 
December.  Howard  Langly,  the  regular  interviewer, 
who  is  consultant  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society,  spoke  to  a  number  of  welfare 
officers,  voluntary  workers  and  party-goers.  Among 
the  quick-fire  chats  in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  he  still 
found  time  to  point  out  the  voluntary  society's  need 
for  funds,  the  shortage  of  entertainers  at  social 
clubs  and  the  splendid  way  in  which  school  children 
helped  at  parties  and  acted  as  guides  on  outings. 
Mr  Langly  does  his  homework  well  and  has  the 
happy  knack  of  extracting  details  in  a  pleasant, 
informal  manner.  It's  early  days,  but  I  see  no  sign 
at  present  that  this  programme  will  grow  stale 
through  lack  of  material.  Maximum  participation 
seems  to  be  encouraged. 

I  intended  to  give  In  touch  a  rest  for  a  few  months 
while  I  reviewed  local  radio,  but  feel  that  I  must 
make  mention  of  Brian  Neal,  who  very  ably  stepped 
in  as  presenter  for  one  programme  in  December. 
I  liked  him.  He  has  a  jaunty  personality  which  came 
over  very  well.  A  piano  tuner  by  profession,  his 
friends  call  him  'Visibility  Neal'  because  he  has  only 
a  glimmer  of  sight  in  one  eye.  I  enjoyed  that  piece 
of  wit.  This  infusion  of  new  blood  can  do  nothing 
but  good  for  the  programme.  Both  David  Scott 
Blackhall  and  Brian  Neal  deserve  hearty  congratu- 
lations for  being  included  in  'Pick  of  the  Year'  on 
Radio  4  last  month. 

It  was  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  that  BBC  Radio 
Solent  took  to  the  air  on  New  Year's  Eve.  This 


station  is  broadcasting  a  twenty-minute  weekly 
programme  called  Link  especially  for  blind  listeners, 
and  I  hope  to  review  it  in  next  month's  column. 

Vectis 


BOOKS 

Artists  with  Impaired  Sight 

The  world  through  blunted  sight;  an  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  defective  vision  on  art  and  character  by 
Patrick  Trevor-Roper.  Thames  and  Hudson, 
London,  1970.  £4.20. 

Mr  Trevor-Roper  explains  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  altered  vision 
on  the  personality  of  man;  and,  by  reflecting  on 
some  writers  and  painters  whose  sight  was  impaired, 
to  harness  the  nature  of  this  impediment  to  the 
pattern  of  their  artistry. 

He  divides  his  study  into  five  main  areas  of 
distortion  and  impediment  to  sight.  The  great  major- 
ity of  those  who  have  their  sight  blunted  have  sound 
eyes  but  cannot  receive  a  clearly-defined  image  on 
their  retinas.  When  a  naturalistic  painter  is  myopic 
he  will  paint  what  he  sees,  although  it  is  blurred  or 
distorted.  Trevor-Roper  discusses  the  painting  of 
Monet  and  Cezanne,  who  were  myopic,  and  talks  of 
how  this  type  of  imagery  was  exploited  by  the 
Impressionists.  Long-sightedness  has  the  effect  of 
making  detailed  work  ill-defined,  whereas  artists 
with  astigmatic  sight  often  paint  with  lines  elongated, 
either  vertically,  as  did  El  Greco,  or  horizontally,  as 
did  Hans  Holbein. 

The  second  area  described  is  that  of  colour  dis- 
tortion. The  author  discusses  the  effect  of  colour 
blindness  and  of  colour  dominance  on  the  work  of 
many  artists,  and  traces  the  changes  of  colour  com- 
binations, for  example  in  the  work  of  Turner,  whose 
work  became  increasingly  suffused  with  red  light, 
probably  through  the  effect  of  cataract. 

The  third  section  deals  with  the  squint  in  art  and 
with  eye  dominance.  The  squint  has  been  painted  in 
many  portraits,  sometimes  as  an  accurate  depiction 
of  the  subject  and  sometimes  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  artist's  squint.  Eye  dominance  can  be  seen  in  the 
many  portraits  of  Frederigo  da  Montefeltro,  all 
painted  in  profile  to  conceal  his  absent  right  eye. 
Encroachments  on  the  field  of  vision  such  as 
glaucoma,  cataracts  or  various  types  of  tumours 
have  an  effect  on  art  through  the  changing  field  of 
vision  and  the  narrowing  of  the  outer  fields  of  the 
vision. 
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Trevor-Roper  also  discusses  the  effect  of  mental 
health  and  drugs  on  art,  describing  schizophrenic 
and  emotional  art  and  the  development  of  paintings 
by  those  who  have  lost  contact  with  the  outside  world 
through  withdrawal  or  depression  or  through  the 
use  of  drugs  which  induce  hallucinations. 

The  final  section  in  this  study  shows  the  contrasts 
in  the  art  of  the  congenitally  blind  and  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight.  The  concept  of  space,  distance, 
colours  and  perspective  which  may  be  retained  by 
those  who  had  sight  will  be  missing  in  those  who 
have  never  been  able  to  see,  and  the  author  seeks  to 
show  the  limitations  in  the  art  of  the  congenitally 
blind  and  the  emotional  effect  of  the  loss  of  sight  on 
art.  Finally,  he  briefly  touches  on  the  recovery  of 
sight  and  the  process  of  re-evaluating  the  world  and 
the  images  formed  of  the  world  with  those  which 
can  be  seen. 

Margaret  J.  Saunders 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  community  of  the  blind — applying  the  theory  of 
community  formation  by  Yoon  Hough  Kim.  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1970.  Dr 
Kim  investigates  the  view  that  while  there  are  a 
large  number  of  blind  people  whose  social  lives  are 
integrated  in  the  stream  of  those  of  sighted  people, 
there  are  an  equally  large  number  whose  social  lives 
are  restricted  mainly  to  other  blind  people.  He 
attempts  to  prove  that  this  is  the  result  of  two  things, 
the  sighted  person's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
blind  person,  and  the  blind  person's  different 
reactions  to  the  sighted  person.  He  suggests  that  the 
education  of  sighted  people  about  blind  persons  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  basic  responsibilities 
of  all  agencies  and  institutions  serving  the  blind. 

Proceedings  of  the  conference  on  new  approaches 
to  the  evaluation  of  blind  persons,  April  11-12  1968. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1970. 
The  conference  covered  not  only  the  tests  and 
methods  now  available  for  the  testing  and  evaluation 
of  blind  people,  but  also  how  evaluation  procedures 
fit  into  the  educational  and  rehabilitation  processes, 
the  ethical  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into 
account,  how  much  valid  information  can  be 
expected  from  various  types  of  evaluation  pro- 
cedures and  how  such  information  can  best  be 
utilised. 

Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  zum  Augenlesen 
und  Tastlesen  (Experimental  investigations  of  tactile 
reading  and  visual  reading)  by  Prof.  Dr  T.  Kusajima. 
G.  Schindele  Verlag,  Neubergweier  I  Karlsruhe,  1970. 
The  author  develops  the  theory  that  comprehension 


of  the  meaning  in  tactile  reading  occurs  through  the 
differentiation  of  word-  and  sentence-constructions 
whereby  the  integration  of  words  and  sentences  into 
meaningful  totality  and  form  plays  an  essential  part. 
He  compares  the  individual  procedures  of  tactile 
reading  and  eye  reading  and  the  direction  of  per- 
ception towards  words  and  sentences.  There  are 
summaries  in  English  and  French. 

The  visually  impaired  child — growth,  learning, 
development:  infancy  to  school  age  by  Carol 
Halliday.  Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  1970.  Meant  to  be  of  practical  value  with 
regard  to  the  care,  training  and  instruction  of  the 
child  from  birth  until  entry  into  a  formal  school 
programme,  this  gives  emphasis  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  parents  for  the  learning  processes  of  blind 
children. 

M.J.S. 


OBITUARY 


The  Rev.  Dr  A.  W.  Blaxall 

The  death  occurred  suddenly  at  his  home  at 
Redhill,  Surrey,  on  December  5  of  Arthur  William 
Blaxall,  a  pioneer  of  blind  welfare  in  South  Africa. 

Born  in  London  in  1891,  Arthur  Blaxall  lived  and 
worked  in  South  Africa  for  over  40  years,  inaugurat- 
ing so  many  welfare  services  that  he  was  acclaimed 
during  his  trial  in  Johannesburg  in  1963  on  charges 
under  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act  as  a  man 
"to  whom  every  blind  or  deaf  South  African,  of 
whatever  race,  owes  something".  A  pacifist,  dedica- 
ted always  to  the  practical  realisation  of  Christian 
ideals,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  adopted  country 
a  few  months  after  his  trial  and  retired  to  this  country 
with  his  wife  Florence  (who  had  achieved  distinction 
of  her  own  in  educating  the  first  deaf-blind  African 
of  any  race). 

Dr  Blaxall  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
South  African  National  Council  for  the  Blind  and 
two  organisations  for  blind  non-European  South 
Africans,  the  Athlone  School  and  the  Transvaal 
Society  for  the  Care  of  Non-European  Blind,  with 
its  centre  at  Ezenzeleni.  The  school  for  blind  Indians 
at  Durban  took  his  name.  He  was  also  first  chairman 
of  the  South  African  National  Council  for  the  Deaf 
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and  chairman  of  the  South  African  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  until  1952,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
life  vice-president  of  the  Council.  He  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  Athlone  School,  and  as 
organising  secretary  and  superintendent,  later  as 
welfare  adviser  and  chaplain,  of  the  Transvaal 
Society  from  its  formation  in  1937  until  the  50s. 

A  profile  of  Dr  Blaxall  appeared  in  the  May  1964 
issue  of  the  New  Beacon. 

W.  H.  Chinn,  CMG 

The  death  occurred  on  December  23  of  Mr  W.  H. 
Chinn,  a  member  since  1966  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  Condover  Hall,  the  RNIB's  senior  school  for 
additionally-handicapped  blind  children  near 
Shrewsbury.  He  had  served  on  the  Institute's 
International  Committee  from  1945  to  1948,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  many  years. 

Mrs  A.  D.  Claremont,  MBE 

Dorothy  Claremont,  for  34  years  secretary  of  the 
Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies,  died  on  December 
23.  Mrs  Claremont  joined  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  1919  and  by  her  pioneer  work  and 
abundant  energy  as  a  fund-raiser  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Fund.  She  retired 
in  1953,  having  helped  to  establish  eight  Sunshine 
Homes.  She  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London  WIN  6AA 

(01-387  5251) 

PRICING  POLICY 

As  the  result  of  a  review  of  its  pricing  policy  and  with 
the  object  of  simplifying  its  administrative  procedures  so 
that  the  proportion  of  funds  available  for  subsidising 
apparatus  and  braille  is  increased,  the  executive  council 
of  the  Institute  has  approved  the  following  plan,  effective 
from  1  January  1971. 

Apparatus  and  games 

1.  No  change  in  the  discount  rate  will  be  made  in 
respect  of  items  regarded  as  essential  for  which  there  is  no 
sighted  equivalent. 

2.  There  is  no  change  in  the  policy  for  those  items  which 
are  at  present  sold  at  net  prices,  such  as  watches,  clocks 
and  timers,  smooth  finish  sticks,  etc. 

3.  Varying  rates  of  discount  will  be  applied  to  those 
items  which  have  an  equivalent  on  the  sighted  market. 


4.  To  avoid  the  relatively  high  cost  involved  in  supplying 
small  orders,  the  council  has  decided  that  goods  which 
would  have  cost  blind  persons  less  than  3  s.  will  be 
supplied  free  to  registered  blind  persons  who  qualify  for 
the  discount  rate. 

The  new  price  list  will  be  made  available  for  issue  on 
request  as  soon  as  possible. 

Braille  books  and  music 

The  present  method  of  charging  will  continue,  but  the 
gross  rates  for  the  several  categories  will  be  increased. 
For  registered  blind  persons,  however,  the  rate  of  discount 
applicable  will  be  increased  to  90  %.  Additionally,  publi- 
cations in  categories  A  and  AM  will  be  supplied  free, 
although  a  charge  will  be  made  to  overseas  customers. 
The  music  catalogue  in  the  main  falls  within  these 
categories.  The  following  is  the  new  price  schedule  : 
Catalogue  full  list  concession  full  list  concession 
code  letter        price  price  price  price 

A  free*  free  free*  free 

AM  free*  free  free*  free 


B 

10s. 

Is. 

50p 

5p 

C 

£1 

2s. 

£1 

lOp 

A  minimum  charge  for 

any  one 

order  will  be  3s. 

(15p), 

but  items  from 

my  of  the  Institute's 

cata- 

logues 

can  form  part  of  the  order 

D 

£1   10s. 

3s. 

£1-50 

15p 

E 

£2 

4s. 

£2 

20p 

F 

£2  10s. 

5s. 

£2-50 

25p 

G 

£3 

6s. 

£3 

30p 

H 

£3   10s. 

7s. 

£3-50 

35p 

*For  overseas  customers  only,  titles  in  categories  A 
and  AM  are  charged  2s.  (lOp). 

Braille  magazines  (with  effect  from  1  January  1971) 

Small  increases  will  be  made  in  the  annual  subscription 
rates  of  most  magazines  to  facilitate  the  change  to 
decimalisation.  The  charges  for  three  magazines  are 
increased  to  the  minimum  of  3s.  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  new  price  schedule  : 


Magazine 

Braille  Digest  ...         

Channels  of  Blessing...         

Braille  Chess  Magazine 

Daily  Bread       

Law  Notes 

Braille  Musical  Magazine    ... 
National  Braille  Mail 
New  Beacon 

Physiotherapists'"  Quarterly 
Physiotherapy  Journal 
Piano  Tuners'  Quarterly 

Portland  Magazine 

Progress 

Roundabout   ... 

School  Magazine 

Tape  Record 

Theological  Times     

Cash  with  order 

The  Institute  wishes  to  emphasise  that  cash  with  order 
substantially  reduces  administration  charges  and  hopes 
customers  will  adopt  this  policy  whenever  possible. 


Annual 

subscription 

lis. 

55p 

3s. 

15p 

4s. 

20p 

5s. 

25p 

8s. 

40p 

7s. 

35p 

22s. 

HOp 

lis. 

55p 

3s. 

15p 

7s. 

35p 

3s. 

15p 

lis. 

55p 

7s. 

35p 

3s. 

15p 

4s. 

20p 

5s. 

25p 

4s. 

20p 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BRAILLE  BOOKS 

Announcements  of  forthcoming  braille  books  appear 
in  three  successive  issues,  twice  with  full  descriptions 
and  the  third  time  in  abbreviated  form.  Orders  should 
be  placed  as  soon  as  a  title  appears  under  FORTH- 
COMING BRAILLE  BOOKS,  for  it  is  the  number  of 
advance  orders  received  by  the  RNIB  which  determines 
the  size  of  the  printing  and,  in  some  cases,  whether  there 
is  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  publication  at  all.  The 
final  advertisement  appears  on  publication  under  NEW 
PUBLICATIONS,  but  by  this  time  the  book  is  printed, 
and  if  it  is  a  limited  edition  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it 
will  not  be  sold  out.  Even  if  it  is  not  a  limited  edition, 
there  may  be  some  delay  before  a  second  printing  is 
available.  The  RNIB  must  have  in  advance  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  copies  it  is  likely  to  sell  before 
it  is  justified  in  printing,  and  it  is  this  requirement  which 
accounts  for  the  interval,  sometimes  considerable, 
between  the  third  announcement  of  forthcoming  publica- 
tion and  the  final  notice  of  publication  (orders  once 
placed,  however,  should  not  be  repeated). 

All  blind  individuals  resident  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a  90%  reduction  on 
the  full  list  prices.  This  concession  is  extended  to  some 
organisations  under  certain  conditions,  particulars  of 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


NEW P UBLICA TIO NS,  JANUARY  1971 

Autobiography  &  Biography 

Frank,  Anne:  Anne  Frank's  diary  (1958).  (E27590-3) 

4  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 
Spring,  Marion  Howard:  Howard  (1967).  (E27574-5) 

2  vols  £2  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Children's  Books — Fiction 

Hildick,  E.  W:  The  boy  at  the  window  (1960).  (27445-6) 

2  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Heinlein,  Robert  A:  Red  planet  (1967).  (E27576-8) 

3  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Fiction 

Sillitoe,  Alan:  The  loneliness  of  the  long-distance 
runner  (1959).  (27457-8)  2  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Simenon,  Georges:  The  prison  (1969).  (E27594-5)  2  vols 
30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Kafka,  Franz:  Metamorphosis  and  other  stories. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Willa  and  Edwin 
Muir  (1933-49).  (27752-4)  3  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Lawrence,  D.  H:  The  rainbow  (1915).  (27755-61)  7 
vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Miscellaneous 

Decimal  Currency  Board:  Your  guide  to  decimal 
money  (January  1971).  (27810)  1  pamphlet.  Free. 

School  Books — General 

BBC:  Singing  together,  spring  1971.  Pocket  size. 
Interlined.  (27781)  1  pamphlet  10s.  (50p).  Limited 
edition. 

Sociology 

Trench,  Sally:  Bury  me  in  my  boots  (1968).  Translated 

by  computer.  Solid  dot.  (27248-51)  4  paperback  vols 

10s.  (50p)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 
Panda — Fiction 

Naughton,  Bill:  Alfie  darling  (1970).  Translated  by 

computer.  Panda  no.  339.  Solid  dot.  (27647-53)  7  vols 

10s.  (50p)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 


FORTHCOMING  BRAILLE  BOOKS 

The  following  titles  will  be  published  if  sufficient  orders 
are  received.  Those  announced  for  the  second  time  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Prices  are  estimated  only  and 
subject  to  alteration. 

Annual  Publications 

Cricket  fixtures,  1971.  (27863)  1  pamphlet  10s.  (50p). 
Limited  edition. 

Autobiography 

Lee,  Laurie:  As  I  walked  out  one  midsummer  morning 
(1969).  One  morning  in  June  in  the  thirties  the  author 
at  nineteen  left  his  Gloucestershire  village  and  set 
out  to  walk  to  London  :  he  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
so  went  by  way  of  Southampton,  carrying  a  tent,  a 
violin  and  a  box  of  treacle  biscuits.  Along  the  road 
he  learnt  to  live  by  playing  the  fiddle  in  the  streets. 
From  London,  he  decided  to  go  to  Spain,  although 
he  scarcely  knew  where  it  was,  and  walked  from  Vigo 
to  the  Mediterranean,  sleeping  in  fields  and  playing 
his  fiddle  in  streets  and  cafes,  ending  up  in  a  village 
by  the  sea,  the  Civil  War  imminent.  To  the  young 
poet  he  was,  ignorance  was  an  advantage,  absorbing 
experience  with  an  intoxicating  intensity.  (27811-3) 
3  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Powell,  Margaret:  Climbing  the  stairs  (1969).  "It's 
difficult  for  people  to  realize  the  social  and  financial 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  forty- 
five  years — forty-five  years  seems  such  a  short  time 
ago",  remarks  the  author.  This  is  her  account  of 
life  in  domestic  service,  a  sequel  to  Below  stairs. 
(27842-3)  2  vols  £2  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Drama 

Stoppard,  Tom:  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are 
dead  (1967).  A  brilliant  exploitation  of  what  has 
been  called  'Shakespeare  as  folklore',  this  play  was 
the  'fringe'  success  of  the  1966  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  was  subsequently  staged,  in  1967,  by  the 
National  Theatre  Company.  "Like  Love's  labour's 
lost,  it  is  an  erudite  comedy,  punning,  far-fetched, 
leaping  from  depth  to  dizziness.  It's  the  most 
brilliant  debut  by  a  young  playwright  since  John 
Arden's."  (E27814-5)  2  vols  £1  per  vol. 

Fiction 

Bawden,  Nina:  The  birds  on  the  trees  (1970).  An 
exploration  of  the  predicament  of  a  normal  middle- 
class  family  trying  to  cope  sensibly  and  sympatheti- 
cally with  a  boy  who,  a  difficult  child,  has  now  in  his 
teens  become  totally  withdrawn  and  has  resorted  to 
drugs.  He  is  intelligent,  attractive,  gentle,  yet  he 
remains  unapproachably  distant,  locked  in  his  own 
unhappiness.  Whose,  and  where,  has  been  the 
failure?  It  is  a  situation  which  generates  tension 
yet  it  is  the  boy  himself  who,  without  help  from 
others,  in  the  end  seems  to  be  finding  a  path  which 
promises  to  lead  him  out  of  his  private  hell.  (E27816- 
8)  3  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Christie,  Agatha:  Passenger  to  Frankfurt  (1970).  A 
diplomat  returning  to  London  is  diverted  by  fog  to 
Frankfurt  and  has  time  to  kill  in  the  airport  transit 
lounge.  A  casual  encounter  with  a  young  woman 
leads  them  to  strange  and  unexpected  places,  into  a 
maze  of  conspiracy  and  danger.  (E278 19-21)  3  vols 
30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Hemingway,  Ernest:  Islands  in  the  stream  (1970).  This 
is  the  major  novel  for  years  rumoured  to  have  been 
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left  among  the  author's  writings  when  he  died.  Its 
three  parts  centre  on  the  life  of  a  painter  in  the  mid- 
19308  on  the  island  of  Bimini  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
his  secret  anti-submarine  activities  in  war-time  Cuba 
some  years  later  and  his  hunting  down  in  an  im- 
provised Q-boat  of  the  survivors  of  a  German 
submarine.  (E27822-8)  7  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 
Limited  edition. 

Simenon,  Georges :  Maigret  hesitates  (1969).  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lyn  Moir.  Maigret  receives  an 
anonymous  letter  announcing  that  a  murder  will 
soon  take  place.  This  proves  to  be  on  such  rare, 
hand-made  paper  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
it  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  lawyer  with  a  fixation  on 
Article  64  of  the  Criminal  Code:  "There  is  no  crime 
when  the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment at  the  time,  or  when  he  was  actuated  by  an 
irresistible  force."  Maigret  goes  to  see  him.  (E 
27829-30)  2  vols  £2  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Johnson,  Pamela  Hansford:  The  honours  board  (1970). 
Although  set  in  an  English  prep  school  for  boys 
whose  parents  intend  them  later  to  serve  a  stretch  at 
a  traditional  public  school,  this  novel  is  only  inci- 
dentally about  the  boys.  Its  major  concern  is  with 
the  men  and  women  who  form  the  teaching  staff — 
a  small  world  as  inward-looking  as  a  family  of 
hippies — and  whose  lives  are  intertwined  not  only 
with  each  other's  but  with  the  moral  and  emotional 
tendrils,  grown  sturdy  and  gnarled  over  the  years,  of 
this  admirably  conducted  though  less  than  typical 
bastion  of  the  English  middle  class.  (E27831-5) 
5  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Spark,  Muriel:  The  driver's  seat  (1970).  Lise,  driven  to 
distraction  by  an  office  job,  leaves  everything  and 
flies  south  on  holiday — in  search  of  what?  The 
passionate  adventure,  the  obsessional  experience, 
sex?  Well,  yes,  but  the  story  may  be  read  as  a  Gothick 
horror  tale,  written  without  the  trappings  of  religi- 
osity but  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  faith ;  as  a 
metaphysical  shocker;  as  a  satire  on  our  convention- 
al idea  of  cause  and  effect;  or  as  the  careful  de- 
lineation of  a  woman  which,  looked  at  sideways, 
turns  into  a  skull.  (E27836)  1  vol.  30s.  (£1-50). 
Limited  edition. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G:  The  girl  in  blue  (1970).  The  girl  in 
blue  is  a  Gainsborough  miniature,  the  proud 
possession  of  a  London  solicitor.  She  disappears  and, 
pending  her  rediscovery,  there  hang  in  a  precarious 
balance:  the  future  of  a  tottering  country  seat,  the 
peace  of  mind  of  an  American  tycoon  and  the  good 
name  of  his  kleptomaniac  sister,  the  happiness  of  a 
young  heir  and  his  two  fiancees,  the  prospects  of  a 
grasping  actress,  the  tenure  of  employment  of  a 
broker's  man  masquerading  as  a  butler  and  the  golf 
of  the  aforesaid  solicitor.  (E27837-8)  2  vols  £2  per 
vol.  Limited  edition. 

Carter,  Youngman:  Mr  Campion's  falcon  (1970).  The 
second  of  the  Albert  Campion  mysteries  to  be 
written  by  the  husband  of  his  creator,  the  late 
Margery  Allingham.  An  amateur  archaeologist  is 
found  dead  in  bed  one  morning.  Campion  plunges 
into  an  intricate,  chinese-box  puzzle  involving  sudden 
death,  impersonation,  kidnapping  and  a  secret  hoard 
of  diamonds.  It  takes  all  the  legendary  cunning  of 
the  diffident,  owlish  sleuth  to  track  down  and 
unmask  his  quarry.  (E27839-41)  3  vols  30s.  (£1-50) 
per  vol.  Limited  edition. 


Duncan,  Jane:  My  friend  the  swallow  (1970).  When 
Janet  Sandison  returns  to  her  Caribbean  home  from 
a  holiday  in  Scotland,  she  finds  her  husband  wonder- 
fully restored  and  no  longer  haunted  by  the  illness 
which  had  shadowed  their  lives  for  several  years. 
She  senses  that  the  main  cause  of  this  recovery  is 
the  arrival  on  the  island  of  a  young  girl.  For  him, 
she  is  the  daughter  he  has  never  had,  but  for  her  the 
relationship  is  more  complicated.  The  girl  has  flown 
into  Janet's  house  and  her  husband's  heart  but 
somehow  always  seems  ready  to  take  wing  again, 
like  the  swallows  of  her  childhood  home.  (27861-2) 
2  vols  £3  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Heyer,  Georgette:  Charity  girl  (1970).  Lord  Desford's 
chivalrous  instincts  are  aroused  by  Cherry,  the 
charity  girl,  and  he  soon  finds  himself  in  a  rare  case 
of  pickles.  But  all  turns  out  for  the  best  in  this 
historical  romance.  Solid  dot.  (27846-7)  2  vols  £3 
per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

Hendry,  J.  F.  (ed.):  The  Penguin  book  of  Scottish  short 
stories  (1970).  These  20  stories  present  a  composite 
picture  of  the  various  facets  of  Scottish  writing 
today.  By  striking  a  balance  between  older  and 
younger  writers  and  between  stories  with  a  Scottish 
setting  and  others  (no  less  traditional),  the  editor 
has  achieved  a  collection  of  names  well-known  and 
deserving  to  be  better  known.  The  writers  are  all 
Scots.  (E27848-50)  3  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Burnley,  Judith  (ed.):  Penguin  modern  stories — 4 
(1970).  The  fourth  in  a  series  of  new  collections  of 
short  stories  by  writers  both  famous  and  newly- 
discovered.  This  volume  contains  eight  stories,  by 
Sean  O'Faolain,  Nadine  Gordimer,  Shiva  Naipaul 
and  Isaac  Babel,  an  introduction  and  biographical 
notes.  (E27851-2)  2  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 

Languages — French 

Langellier,  Alice,  Levy,  Sylvia  Nairs,  O'Connor, 
Patricia  :Le  francais.  Parleret lire (1963).  Published  by 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  This  braille 
edition  contains  chapters  1-16  of  the  original  print, 
excluding  the  'Petit  dictionnaire'  and  the  many 
illustrations.  A  French  course  for  middle  forms  of 
secondary  schools,  suitable  for  O-level  work. 
(E27853-60)  8  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol. 
Panda — Fiction 

Dick,  Philip  K:  The  penultimate  truth  (1967).  It's  AD 
2025,  and  the  world's  population  lives  underground 
in  small  factories  called  'tanks'  making  complex 
robots  to  fight  World  War  3.  Information  about  the 
war  effort  comes  from  a  few  brave  politicians 
chancing  their  lives  on  the  highly  radioactive 
surface.  What  the  few  brave  politicians  forget  to 
mention  is  that  the  war  finished  ten  years  ago. 
Translated  by  computer.  Panda  no.  345.  Solid  dot. 
(27844-5)  2  vols  10s.  (50p)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 

The  following  titles  have  already  been   announced 
twice  and  will  not  appear  again  before  publication: 

Catalogues 

RNIB :  Catalogue  of  braille  books.  Part  one:  permanent 

stock.  Third  supplement,  1969-70.  Solid  dot.  (27803) 

1  pamphlet.  Free. 
RNIB:  Catalogue  of  braille  books.  Part  two:  limited 

editions,  1970.  Solid  dot.  (27804)  1  vol.  Free. 

Fiction 

Innes,  Michael:  Appleby  at  Allington  (1968).  Translated 
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by  computer.  (27805-6)  2  vols  £2  per  vol.  Limited 
edition. 

Law 

Central  Council  for  the  Disabled  :  The  Chronically 
Sick  and  Disabled  Persons  Act  1970 — a  summary. 
Pocket  size.  Interlined.  (27801)  1  pamphlet.  Free. 

Religious  &  Devotional — Hymns 

100  hymns  for  today  (1969).  A  supplement  to  Hymns 
ancient  and  modern.  (27802)  1  vol.  £1. 

School  Books — Readers 

'Janet  &  John'  Supplementary  Readers.  Published 
by  James  Nisbet.  Pocket  size.  Interlined. 
Days  in  the  sun:  Mabel  O'Donnell  &  Rona  Munro. 

(27785-6)  2  vols  10s.  (50p)  per  vol. 
The  five-and-a-half  club :  Margery  Bianco,  Mabel 

O'Donnell  &  Rona  Munro.  (27795-6)  2  vols 

10s.  (50p)  per  vol. 
High  on  a  hill:  Mabel  O'Donnell  &  Rona  Munro. 

(27793-4)  2  vols  10s.  (50p)  per  vol. 
Brave  and  bold:  Miriam  Blanton  Huber,  Frank 

Seely  Salisbury  &  Charlotte  Huber.  (27797-800) 

4  vols  10s.  (50p)  per  vol. 
Over  the  sea:  Mabel  O'Donnell  (27791-2)  2  vols 

10s.  (50p)  per  vol. 
Once  upon  a  time:   Mabel  O'Donnell  &  Rona 

Munro.  (27784)  1  vol.  10s.  (50p). 
It  must  be  magic:  Miriam  Blanton  Huber  &  Frank 

Seely  Salisbury.  (27787-8)  2  vols  10s.  (50p)  per 

vol. 
Magic   everywhere:    Miriam    Blanton    Huber    & 

Frank  Seely  Salisbury.  (27789-90)  2  vols  10s. 

(50p)  per  vol. 

Panda — Fiction 

Wyndham,  John:  Chocky  (1968).  Translated  by  com- 
puter. Panda  no.  344.  Solid  dot.  (27807-9)  3  vols  10s. 
(50p)  per  vol.  Limited  edition. 


NEW  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS,  JANUARY  1971 

Church — Anthems 
Thiman,  E.  H :  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Unison  anthem. 
(26287)  10s.  (50p). 

Organ 

Bennett,  John :  Voluntaries  IX  in  F  and  X  in  D.  Ed. 
H.  Diack  Johnstone.  B.O.B.  (26281)  10s.  (50p). 

Piano 

Shostakovich:  Prelude  and  fugue  in  E  minor,  Op.  87, 

No.  4.  B.O.B.  (27478)  10s.  (50p). 
Williamson,     Malcolm:    Travel    diaries.    Book    II. 

Naples.  Grade  B/C.  B.O.B.  (27474)  10s.  (50p). 

Song 

Purcell:  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.  Ed.  Bothwell 
Thomson.  C:  C— G'.(26288)  Free. 

Pop 

/  hear  you  knocking  (2751 1)  Free 

Voodoo  child  (275 1 2)  Free 

When  I'm  dead  and  gone  (27513)  Free 

PRE- A  NNO  UN  CEMENTS 

The  following  will  be  published  if  enough  orders  are 
received: 

Piano 

Stravinsky:  Les  cinq  doigts.  This  is  teaching  music  of 
the  best  type,  based  on  the  five  fingers  over  con- 
secutive notes.  Lionel  Salter  grades  them  from 
I-III  (see  Braille  Musical  Magazine,  October  1968, 
p34).  Known  as  the  1921  album,  this  book  contains 
eight  attractive  pieces,  including  lovely  melodies, 
interesting  progressions  and  dissonances.  Key- 
signatures  do  not  range  widely,  but  the  last  piece  has 
many  accidentals  and  blazes  the  trail  for  less 
approachable  music. 


Insufficient  orders  to  justify  printing  have  been  received 
for  the  following  titles.  Unless  more  orders  are  received  by 
the  end  of  March  they  will  be  deleted  and  existing  orders 
cancelled.  Customers  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
placing  orders  for  braille  books  a«  <oon  as  they  appear 
under  FORTHCOMING  BRAILLE  BOOKS  if  they  are  to 
be  sure  of  getting  them  on  publication.  This  is  more  than 
ever  important  now  that  most  new  publications  are  ready 
within  months  of  their  first  announcement. 

McKenna,  Virginia:  Some  of  my  friends  have  tails 
(1970).  A  well-known  actress  tells  of  the  animals  who 
have  been  her  friends:  snakes,  dogs,  otters,  lions, 
rhinos,  elephants,  deer.  But  this  is  much  more  than 
an  account  of  individual  relationships  with  animals; 
it  is  also  an  exposition  of  the  author's  views  about 
the  way  in  which  man,  the  most  selfish  of  all  pre- 
dators, has  in  the  past  treated  animals.  (E27762) 
1  vol.  £2.  Limited  edition. 

Middleton,  Thomas  &  Rowley,  William :  The  change- 
ling (1622).  (E27763-4)  2  vols  £1  per  vol. 

Rendell,  Ruth:  A  guilty  thing  surprised  (1970).  A 
polished,  shrewdly-characterised,  lightly  emotional, 
beautifully  modulated  whodunit  about  the  murder 
of  a  rich  man's  glittering  young  wife  in  upper- 
middle-class  Sussex.  It's  Wordsworth's  love-life 
which  points  Chief  Inspector  Wexford  to  the  solu- 
tion. (27776-7)  2  vols  30s.  (£1-50)  per  vol.  Limited 
edition. 


STUDENTS'  LIBRARY 
ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ADDITIONS,  DECEMBER  1970 


Vols 


Blind  Welfare 

Rose,  J:  Changing  focus — the  development  of  blind 
welfare  in  Britain  (1970).  Solid  dot 1 

Education 

Department    of    Education    and    Science    & 
Central  Office  of  Information:  Moving  and 
growing — physical    education    in    the    primary 
school,  part  1  (1952).  Short  study  of  movement 
of  growing  children ;  for  teachers  and  parents.         1 

Pedley,  R:  The  comprehensive  school.  Rev.  ed. 
(1969).  Extensively  revised  to  cover  momentous 
developments  from  1963-69.  Presents  clear  and 
critical  picture 4 

English 

Fletcher,  I:  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1967).  Writ- 
ers *5ind  their  Work  series.  ...         1 

Traversi,  D:  An  approach  to  Shakespeare  I — 
Henry  VI  to  Twelfth  night.  3rd  ed.  (1968). 
Edition  reflects  significant  advances  in  Eliza- 
bethan   studies   in   recent   years.    Accent    on 
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Vols 
understanding  of  complete  dramatic  reality  as 
illustrated  on  stage.         7 

Foreign  Languages 

French 

Gide,  A:  Vimmoraliste — roman  (1902).  Thermo- 
form.  3 

German 

Frisch,  M:  Andorra  (1961).  Thermoform.  ...       3 

Kleist,  H.  von:  Amphitryon — ein  Lustspiel  nach 

Moliere  (1928).  Contracted 1 

Mann,  T:  Tristan — novelle.  Contracted 1 

Latin 

Darby,  W:  Points  to  watch  in  O  level  Latin  (1966)        1 

Law 

Housing  Act  1969  2 

Law  of  Property  Act  1969  1 

Philosophy 

Plamenatz,  J:  The  English  utilitarians.  2nd  ed. 
(1958).  Moral  and  political  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  Hume,  Bentham,  James  Mill  and  John 
Stuart  Mill 4 

Political  &  Social  Science 

Banton,  M:  Roles — an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  social  relations  (1965).  Selection  of  ideas  and 
conclusions  of  writers  who  have  had  common 
interest  in  the  concept 4 

Mills,  C.  W:  The  sociological  imagination  (1959)      4 

Mitchell,  G.  D :  A  hundred  years  of  sociology 
(1968).  Traces  development  of  sociology  as  a 
separate  science  from  1857 6 

Smith,  C.  S:  Adolescence — an  introduction  to  the 
problems  of  order  and  the  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuity presented  by  adolescence  in  Britain  (1968)       2 

Science 

Crafts 

How  to  cook  the  Prestige  way.  Thermoform. 
Instructions  for  using  the  Prestige  pressure 
cooker,  including  general  instructions  for 
different  types  of  food  and  23  recipes 1 

Turner,  B.  C.  A:  The  Pan  book  of  wine  making 
(1964).  RNIB  Hobby  Series  no.  16 2 

Medicine 

Maitland,  G.  D :  Vertebral  manipulation.  With  a 
contribution  by  D.  A.  Brewerton.  2nd  ed. 
(1968) 2 


The  New  Beacon,  as  a  professional  journal 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  blind  welfare,  aims 
to  provide  a  reasonably  comprehensive  coverage 
of  home  and  overseas  news.  For  this,  the  editor 
relies  partly  on  printed  publications  and  partly 
on  unsolicited  reporting  from  all  quarters.  Such 
reports  are  welcome,  but  should  contain  news 
of  general  rather  than  purely  local  interest. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  JANUARY  1971 

Grade  1 

A  copy  of  Your  guide  to  decimal  money  and  a  'Shoppers' 
Table'  conversion  guide  is  being  sent  to  every  Moon 
reader  in  January. 

Annual  Publications 

Pocket  date  calendar,  1971.  6d.  (2^p).  {Free  in  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Daily  scripture  text  calendar,  1971.  8s.  (40p). 

Collier,  James  Lincoln :  Balloon  ahoy!  From  Reader's 
Digest,  September  1970.  "We  floated  on  air.  Below 
us,  green  fields  and  bustling  towns;  around  us  the 
sky,  silent,  serene  .  .  .  ."  (7838)  1  small  pamphlet 
4s.  (20p). 

Lucas,  Christopher:  Dizzy  delights  of  Indonesia.  From 
Reader's  Digest,  October  1970.  Armchair  Travelogue 
series.  "Here,  in  a  green  enchanted  land  of  poetry 
and  superstition,  art  and  angry  gods,  people  have 
found  the  key  to  supreme  happiness."  (7839) 
1  small  pamphlet  4s.  (20p). 

Grade  2 

Barstow,  Stan:  The  assailants.  From  Argosy,  Decem- 
ber 1970.  "For  love  a  man  will  fight — even  kill." 
(7840)  1  large  vol.  £1. 

Spock,  Benjamin :  Decent  and  indecent — our  personal 
and  political  behaviour  (1970).  The  author,  famous 
for  his  Baby  and  child  care,  diagnoses  the  ills  of 
western  man  and  gives  his  prescription  for  their  cure. 
He  discusses  our  loss  of  idealism  and  its  demoral- 
ising effect;  the  sexual  revolution  and  the  permissive 
society;  colour  prejudice;  poverty  in  the  affluent 
society;  American  imperialism  and  the  Vietnam 
war;  and  the  failure  of  education  to  cater  for  our 
emotional,  social  and  spiritual  needs.  All  of  these 
problems,  he  finds,  have  a  common  root  in  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  our  deeper  motivations,  which 
he  explains.  (8054-8057)  4  large  vols  £1  per  vol. 


MOON  BRANCH 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Hohnesdale  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey 

(Reigate  46333) 

All  blind  individuals  resident  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  allowed  seven-eighths  discount  on 
the  prices  quoted  (except  where  otherwise  stated).  The 
prices  given  are  for  binding  in  paper  covers.  The  extra 
charge  for  binding  in  presspahn  boards  is  2s.  6d. 
(12^p)  per  large  volume  and  Is.  (5p)  small.  The  discount 
concession  is  also  allowed  to  some  organisations 
under  certain  conditions,  particulars  of  which  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


BRITISH  TALKING  BOOK  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Administered  by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  St  Dunstari's 

Mount  Pleasant,  Wembley,  Middlesex 

(01-902  2161  and  2163) 

and 

Northern  Branch  Library,  Punch  Street,  Bolton 

(Bolton  24286) 

The  facilities  of  the  Talking  Book  Service  do  not  extend 
overseas. 
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Small  Cassette 

The  following  additions  are  in  small  cassettes  only  and 
can  be  used  only  by  members  with  new  small  machines 
or  old  machines  with  adaptors.  These  new  machines,  or 
adaptors,  are  being  issued  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  all 
members  in  order  of  seniority  of  membership.  Members 
will  be  advised  when  their  turn  is  reached. 

Braille  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  machine  and 
adaptor  may  be  obtained  from  the  Talking  Book  Library. 
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1249  Bell,  Josephine:  Death  of  a  con  man  (1968)...     7| 
Read  by  Anthony  Parker.  Setting  out  to  clear 
a  colleague's  name  at  the  hospital,  Dr  Frost 
finds  himself  involved  in  sordid  intrigue  and 
sudden  savage  violence. 

1207  Bell,  Josephine:  O ver  the  seas  (1970)  ...     9 

Sequel  to  Jacobean  adventure.  Read  by  Stanley 
Pritchard.  Alec  Nimmo  leaves  the  High- 
lands, where  he  has  been  recovering  from 
his  former  adventures,  and  settles  at  James 
Town  in  Virginia.  But  life  here  is  not  what 
he  had  dreamed,  and  hard  work  and  much 
skill  are  required  before  he  wins  his  way  to 
happiness, 

1230  Bennett,  Arnold:  Clayhanger  (1910)  ...  23 
(2)    Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  A  story  of  the  Potteries 

about  the  conflict  between  Darius  Clay- 
hanger,  harsh  father  and  successful  printer, 
and  Edwin,  his  artistic  son. 

1231  Bennett,  Arnold:  Hilda  Lessways  (1911)      ...   12 
Sequel  to  above.  Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  Hilda's 

own  story  shows  why,  though  in  love  with 
Edwin  Clayhanger,  she  married  another.  ... 

1209  Bennett,  Arnold:  The  old  wives'  tale  (1908)...  27i 
(2)    Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  Quiet,  sensible  Constance 

spends  her  life  in  a  Potteries  town;  head- 
strong, passionate  Sophia  elopes  to  Paris. 
In  middle  age  the  sisters  are  reunited. 

1204  Burroway,  Janet:  The  buzzards  (1970)  ...     81 

Read  by  Marvin  Kane.  The  consequences, 
private  as  well  as  public,  of  an  Arizona 
senator's  fight  to  hold  his  seat  in  a  savage 
election  campaign. 

1211  Carter,  Angela:  Heroes  and  villains  (1969)  ...  7-J 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell.  After  the  final  war, 
professors  and  their  families  live  in  ivory 
towers;  but  Marianne  finds  this  insufficient, 
and  escapes  with  a  marauding  barbarian. 
With  his  people  she  finds  life  a  strange  and 
terrifying  mixture  of  decaying  culture  and 
primitive  existence. 

1210  Cornwell,  John:  The  spoiled  priest  ( 1969)    ...     8 
Read  by  Peter  Barker.  Father  Gilbert  falls  in 


The  main  function  of  the  New  Beacon  is  to 
serve  as  a  general  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
all  aspects  of  blind  welfare.  The  views  expressed 
in  these  pages,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  publisher,  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


love  and  leaves  the  monastery,  but  cannot 
cope  with  life  outside  any  more  than  he  could 
with  his  dreams  inside. 
1225  Dickens,  Monica:  The  listeners  (1970) 

Read  by  David  Broomfield.  The  listeners  are 
the  Samaritans,  who  provide  a  round-the- 
clock  service  for  those  who  are  desperate.  A 
small  seaside  resort  provides  the  setting  for 
this  story  about  the  private  and  public  lives 
of  a  group  of  Samaritans. 

1250  Dickinson,  Peter:  The  seals  (1970)     

Read    by    Robert    Gladwell.    A    detective   is 
summoned  to  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides 
where  a  fanatical  sect  is  building  the  Eternal 
City. 
1243  Doyle,  A.  Conan:  His  last  bow  (1917) 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy.  Eight  of  the  cases 
of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
1213  Doyle,  A.  Conan:  The  White  Company  (1891) 
(2)    Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  The  adventures  in  Eng- 
land and  France  of  the  White  Company,  a 
band    of  English   mercenaries   fighting   in 
France  in  the  14th  century. 
1208  Duggan,  Alfred:  The  King  of  Athelny  (1961)... 
Read  by  Anthony  Parker.  The  life  of  Alfred, 
soldier  and  Christian  king  of  Wessex,  who 
dedicated  his  lonely  life  to  driving  out  the 
heathen  invaders  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  good  law. 
1219  Du  Maurier,  Daphne:  The  glass-blowers(l963) 
(2)    Read  by  Duncan  Carse.  The  author's  forbears, 
the  Bussons,  were  glass-blowers  before  and 
during  the  French  revolution,  when  intrigue 
and  poverty  invaded  their  well-ordered  lives. 
1247  Du  Maurier,  Daphne:  Rebecca  (1938) 
(2)    Read  by  June  Tobin.  A  young  wife  finds  her 
happiness  overshadowed  by  the  memory  of 
her  husband's  brilliant  first  wife,  Rebecca. 
1238  Green  Michael:  Don't  print  my  name  upside 

down{\963,) 

Read  by   Michael  Aspel.  Trouble  seems  to 
follow  a  young  newspaper  reporter  whenever 
his  editor  sends  him  out  to  interview  local 
people. 
1254  Hardy,  Thomas:  Desperate  remedies  (1871)... 
(2)    Read  by  George  Hagan.  The  first  of  Hardy's 
published  novels,  a  tale  of 'mystery,  entangle- 
ment, surprise,  and  moral  obliquity'. 
1 228  Hardy,  Thomas :  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge 

(2)        (1886)  

Read  by  Robin  Holmes.  Michael  Henchard, 
Dorset  man,  sells  wife  and  child  to  an  un- 
known sailor.  The  story  shows  the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly. 
1221  Humphreys,  Emyr:  Natives  (1968) 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy.  Short  stories  set  in 
Wales. 
1235  Jepson,  Selwyn:  The  angry  millionaire  (1969)... 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell.  A  thriller  about  a 
merchant  bank  where  the  boardroom 
includes  swindlers  and  the  computer  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  adventuress. 

1 223  Levin,  Ira :  This  perfect  day  (1 970)      

(2)    Read  by  Michael  de  Morgan.  All  nations  are 
unified,  all  people  part  of  one  family,  lulled 
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and  tranquillised  into  acceptance  by  treat- 
ments from  Unicomp ;  but  one  group  resists 
treatments  and  wakes  to  reality,  with  fright- 
ening results.  Parts  of  this  recording  may  be 
considered  unsuitable  for  family  reading. 

1220  Lofts,  Norah:  Jassy  (1944)      11J 

Read  by  Elizabeth  Proud.  The  strange,  path- 
etic story  of  Jassy,  a  country  girl,  daughter 
of  a  gipsy,  told  by  four  people  who  were 
closely  connected  with  her  during  her  short 
life. 

1206  London,  Jack:  White  Fang  (1906)      8 

Read  by  Arthur  Bush.  A  dog  of  mixed  parent- 
age— three  parts  wolf  and  one  part  dog — is 
taken  from  the  wild  and  educated  to  the 
service  of  man. 

1222  Lord,  Graham:  Marshmallow pie  (1970)  ...  4| 
Read  by  Colin  Keith- Johnston.  In  this  fast- 
moving  and  witty  crime  story,  a  young 
journalist  is  ordered  by  his  editor  to  grow 
his  hair  and  find  out  what  happened  to  all 
the  hippies.  Dropped  out  and  turned  on,  he 
reaches  a  strange  shrine  and  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  crazy  underground  war  between 
white  men  and  black.  Parts  of  this  recording 
may  be  considered  unsuitable  for  family 
reading. 

1 248  Maugham,  W.  Somerset :  The  painted  veil  (1925)     7| 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell.  A  novel  of  English 
people  living  in  China,  of  a  wife's  unfaithful- 
ness and  a  dramatic  atonement. 

1205  May,  Naomi:  At  home  (1969)  5f 

Read  by  Robert  Gladwell.  Three  women — 
two  sisters  and  their  sister-in-law — trying  to 
live  together  harmoniously  watch  each  other 
warily,  and  small  tensions  build  up  into  an 
impossible  atmosphere. 

1215  Monsarrat,  Nicholas:  The  pillow  fight  (1965)  13i 
(2)    Read  by  John  Dunn.  A  frank  portrait  of  illicit 
love  and  conflict  between  a  young  couple, 
and  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  and 
fame. 

1202  Orwell, George:    Keep   the   aspidistra  flying 

(1936) Hi 

Read  by  Garard  Green.  Gordon  gives  up  a  safe 
job  in  order  to  have  more  time  for  writing; 
but  he  falls  in  love,  marries,  has  a  family 
and  gradually  discovers  the  joys  of  social 
and  financial  security. 
1242  Sayers,  Dorothy:  Busman's  honeymoon  (1937)  13£ 
(2)  Read  by  Stephen  Jack.  A  body  is  discovered  in 
the  old  country  house  in  which  Lord  Peter 
and  Harriet  Vane  are  spending  their  honey- 
moon. 

1 203  Uttley,  Alison :  The  country  child  (1931)      ...     7£ 
Read  by  Colin  Keith- Johnston.  A  sympathetic 

account  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  Susan,  an 
imaginative  seven-year-old  living  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  and  sensitive  to  its  slightest 
sounds  and  movements. 
1227  Wilson,  John  Rowan:  Hall  of  mirrors  (1966)  15f 
(2)  Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  When  a  physician  to  the 
royal  family  sues  a  fellow  doctor  for  libel, 
almost  every  figure  of  importance  in  the 
world  of  medicine  finds  himself  involved. 
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1234  Wren,  P.  C:  Beau  Gesle  (1924)  18 

(2)    Read  by  Anthony  Parker.  An  adventure  story 
of  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 


Non-fiction 

Georgina :     Queen 


Alexandra 


1201  Battiscombe, 

(2)        (1969) 15 

Read  by  Phyllis  Boothroyd.  An  authoritative 
biography  of  the  queen  who  became  the 
leader  of  London  society  and  the  idol  of  the 
nation. 

1217  Bentley,   Phyllis:    O  dreams,   O  destinations 

(2)        (1962) 14* 

Read  by  Gabrielle  Laye.  A  Yorkshire  novelist 
looks  back  on  her  life  during  a  period  of 
great  change,  from  1890  to  1960 

1218  Chaplin,  Charles:  My  autobiography  (1964)...   19f 
(2)    Read  by  John  Richmond.  How  the  poor  boy 

from  London  became  the  little  tramp  with 
the  baggy  trousers  and  twirling  cane  whose 
films  made  millions  laugh. 

1246  French,  Philip:  The  movie  moguls  (1969)  ...  6| 
Read  by  David  Broomfield.  The  story  of  the 
men  who  helped  build  up  America's  film 
industry  from  the  peepshow  of  the  nineties 
to  the  Hollywood  empire  of  [the  twenties 
and  thirties. 

1224  Haendel,  Ida:  Woman  with  violin  (1970)      ...   18£ 
(2)    Read  by  Carol  Marsh.  The  autobiography  of 
a  great  violinist,  from  early  days  as  child 
prodigy  through  studies  to  travels  all  over 
the  world. 

1232  Hardwick,    Mollie:   Emma,   Lady   Hamilton 

(2)        (1969) 15| 

Read  by  John  Richmond.  A  new  look  at  the 
life  and  character  of  the  woman  whom 
Nelson  worshipped  and  others  found 
irresistible. 
1237  Hibbert,  Christopher:  The  roots  of  evil  (1963)  19| 
(2)  Read  by  Duncan  Carse.  A  survey — containing 
some  horrifying  descriptions — of  crime  and 
punishment  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day. 

1233  Huxley,  Julian:  Memories  (1970)      12£ 

Read  by  Eric  Gillett.  Born  into  one  of  the  most 

gifted  families  of  the  age,  and  having  achie- 
ved fame  half  a  century  ago,  the  80-year-old 
biologist  reveals  for  the  first  time  his  inner- 
most thoughts  on  science  and  life. 
1236  Hyde,    H.    Montgomery:    Their  good  names 

(2)        (1970) 16 

Read  by  Philip  Treleaven.  An  account  of  twelve 
cases  of  defamation  tried  in  the  English  and 
Irish  courts  during  the  past  century. 
1240  Matthews,  W.  R:   Memories  and  meanings 

(2)        (1969) 17i 

Read  by  Alvar  Lidell.  The  former  Dean  of  St 

Paul's  looks  back  on  a  long  and  busy  life, 

and  recalls  people  and  events,  as  well  as  his 

thoughts  on  the  times. 

1239  Montgomery,    Field-Marshal:    The   path    to 

leadership  (1961)         10£ 

Read  by  Timothy  Gudgin.  Describes  the 
qualities  needed  for  leadership  of  men,  with 
examples  from  Cromwell,  Lincoln,  Nehru, 
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de  Gaulle,  Churchill,  and  others. 

1214  Moore,  Patrick:  Space  (1968) 9| 

Read  by  Peter  Reynolds.  The  story  of  man's 
greatest  feat  of  exploration 

1229  Noyce,  Wilfrid :  They  survived  (1962) 7J 

Read  by  Duncan  Carse.  Stories  of  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  danger  or  suffering;  the  author 
contends  that  adaptability  and  the  will  to 
live  count  more  for  survival  than  physical 
stamina. 

1216  Silberman,   Charles  E:    Crisis  in  black  and 

(2)        white  (1964) 13 

Read  by  David  Broomfield.  An  uncompromis- 
ing survey  of  the  American  race  problem 
which  examines  the  place  of  the  negro  in 
United  States  society. 

1244  Spock,  Benjamin:  Decent  and  indecent  (1969)  6| 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell.  Sub-titled  Our 
personal  and  political  behaviour.  The  author 
diagnoses  the  ills  of  Western  man,  and  gives 
his  prescription  for  the  cure:  he  considers 
that  all  man's  present-day  problems  have 
their  roots  in  his  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  deeper  motivations. 

1212  Swinnerton,  Frank:  Reflections  from  a  village 

(1969) 6| 

Read  by  Stephen  Jack.  The  author  writes 
lovingly  of  the  village  home  he  has  lived  in 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  shares  with 
the  reader  the  many  sources  of  his  happiness 
there. 

1 226  Yglesias,  Dorothy :  The  cry  of  a  bird  (1 962)  ...     4£ 
Read  by  Roy  Williamson.  How  two  sisters  ran 
a  wild  bird  hospital  in  Cornwall,  nursing  to 
health    and    restoring    to    freedom    many 
injured  and  oil-soaked  birds. 

Student 

The  following  titles,  recorded  for  students,  are  now 
generally  available.  Since  they  are  read  by  volunteers, 
they  may  lack  the  professional  quality  of  titles  recorded 
under  studio  conditions. 

Drama 

f  Chekhov,  A:  Uncle  Vania.  Trans,  by  E.I 

S1003    J       Fen I      8i 

1  Ibsen,  H:  Hedda  Gabler.  Trans,  by  U.  f 

1^     Ellis- Fermor J 

Economics 
S    993    Richardson,  H.  W:  Regional  economics  ...  25| 

Education 
S  1005    Marsh,  L.  G:  Children  explore  mathematics    7 

History 
S  1020  Taylor,  A.  J.  P:  The  struggle  for  mastery  in 

Europe,  1848-1918  42£ 

Literature 
S  1015   Adams,  H:  The  education  of  Henry  Adams — 

an  autobiography    ...         1 9\ 

S  1009   Alvarez,    A.    (ed.):    The   new  poetry;   an 

anthology     ...     8£ 

S  1012  James,  H:  The  American  scene.  Introduction 

and  notes  by  Leon  Edel 19  J 

S  1002  James,  H:  Roderick  Hudson.  Introduction 

by  Leon  Edel 15 

S  1022  Orwell,  G :  Animal  farm     4 
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S  1007   Spenser,    E:    The  faerie   queene,   Book   1. 

Edited  by  P.  C.  Bayley 10i 

Philosophy 

S  1004   Marcuse,  H :  One  dimensional  man lOf 

Politics 

S  1000   Burr,  R:  The  power  of  parliament 24 

S  1001    Dumont,  R :  False  start  in  Africa     1 6£ 

S  1017   Greenstein,    F.    I:    The    American   party 

system  and  the  American  people  ...         ...     7| 

Psychology 

S  1018   Holding,  D.  H:  Principles  of  training       ...     8J 

Religion 

S  1010   Barbour,  I.  G.  (ed.) :  Science  and  religion  ...   15i 
S  1019   Richmond,  J :  Faith  and  philosophy 12£ 

Science 

S  1016   Darwin,  C:  The  origin  of  species 25 

S  1008   Spinks,  W.  S :  Vacuum  technology 6i 

Sociology 

S  1021    Wilkins,  L.  T:  Social  deviance        13 
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ADDITIONS,  DECEMBER  1970 
Fiction  Vols 

Clarke,  Thomas  Ernest  Bennett :  The  trail  of  the 

serpent       4 

Francis,  Dick:  Nerve         4 

Haggard,  William:  The  conspirators       3 

Herbert,  Sir  Alan  Patrick:  The  Singing  Swan — a 

yachtsman's  yarn  ...         ...         ...         ...       7 

Murray,  Venetia :  The  twelve  days  of  Christmas. . .       4 
Nayman,  Anthony :  Talking  about  it  helps  ...       5 

Nourse,  Alan  Edward:  Psi  High,  and  others      ...       3 

Walpole,  Sir  Hugh:  The  old  ladies  3 

West,  Morris  Langlo :  The  ambassador 5 

Non-fiction 

Fraser,  Lady  Antonia:  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots    ...     14 

Kirkup,  James :  Streets  of  Asia     5 

Mee,  Arthur:  Dorset.  New  ed.,  fully  revised  and 

edited  by  E.  T.  Long.  King's  England  series.    ...       5 

Moraes,  Dom:  My  son's  father 4 

Pelikan,  Jaroslav:  Fron  Luther  to  Kierkegaard — 

a  study  in  the  history  of  theology.  2nd.  ed.  ...  4 
Rayner,  Peter  Alan :  Coin  collecting  for  amateurs  2 
Vaughan,    Paul:    Family   planning — the   Family 

Planning  Association's  guide  to  birth  control  ...  2 
Wedd,   Mary  Ruth:  Born  for  joy — teacher  and 

learner  in  a  village  school  ...         ...         ...       2 

Children's  Fiction 

Bentley,  Phyllis:  Ned  Carver  in  danger 3 

Malot,  Hector :  Remi.  Translated  from  the  French 

by  Constance  Herd ...       2 

Children's  Non-fiction 

Phillips,  Olga  Somech:  The  boy  Disraeli 1 

Trease,   Geoffrey:  Byron — a  poet  dangerous  to 

know  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2 
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The  following  book  has  been  presented  to  the  Library 
by  the  Guild  of  Methodist  Braillists : 

Vols 
Ainger,  Geoffrey :  Jesus  our  contemporary. ..  ...     2 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased  from  the 
RNIB  and  are  in  interpoint  braille  unless  otherwise 
stated : 

Auden,  Wystan  Hugh :  W.  H.  Auden — a  selection 
by  the  author         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2 

Mortimer,  Penelope:  My  friend  says  it's  bullet- 
proof ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2 

Nabokov,  Vladimir:  Speak,   memory — an  auto- 
biography revisited.  Rev.  ed.  Solid  dot.  ...       2 

O'Faolain,  Sean:  The  Irish.  Rev.  ed.  Solid  dot.  2 

Rhys,  Jean :  Voyage  in  the  dark.  Solid  dot.  ...       1 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  order  of  Mass 
with  a  congregation.  Half-size.    ...         ...         ...       1 

Royal    National    Institute    for    the    Blind: 
Selected  crossword  puzzles,  for   use    with    the 

RNIB  crossword  board    ...         ...       1 

Thomson,  David  (ed.) :  Political  ideas.  Solid  dot.  2 

Updike,  John:  Couples       8 


NEW  APPARATUS 

The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  announces 
the  following  additions  to  its  catalogue.  The  concession 
prices  stated  are  available  to  blind  individuals  ordinarily 
resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Orders 
and  remittances  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director- 
General,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London  WIN  6AA. 

Brailon  Plastic  Sheet 
(foreign) 

This  plastic  material,  .004  inches  thick,  originally 
imported  from  America  for  use  on  Thermoform  mach- 
ines, is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  those  who  require 
a  more  permanent  record  in  braille  than  that  produced 
on  manilla  paper.  The  process  of  brailling  is  much  quieter, 
making  it  suitable  for  use  when  taking  notes  at  lectures 
etc. 

By  arrangement  with  the  American  Thermoform 
Corporation,  the  Institute,  to  meet  the  needs  of  users  of 
Thermoform  machines  in  this  country,  can  supply  the 
following  stock  sizes. 


25       3s.net     (15p) 


Catalogue        Size 

Sheets  per 

Price 

number 

packet 

£    s. 

d. 

£p 

9352     11  x  lUin. 

400 

4  18 

Onet 

(4-90) 

9353     9|  x  ll£in. 

400 

4  12 

Onet 

(4-60) 

9348     8}  x  11  in. 

400 

4    9 

Onet 

(4-45) 

Overseas  customers  should  order  direct  from  American 
Thermoform  Corporation,  8640  East  Slauson  Avenue, 
Pico  Rivera,  California,  USA. 

Brailon  Plastic  Sheet 

(special  cut  sizes) 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
material  for  brailling  on  interlining  and  pocket  frames, 
stock  sizes  have  been  cut  and  are  available  as  follows : 


Catalogue 
number 


9103b  Punched  for  vest  pocket 
size  notebook. . . 


Sheets  per 
packet 


50 

25 

50 
50 
50 
25 


4s.  net  (20p) 

3s.net  (15p) 

4s.  net  (20p) 

4s.  net  (20p) 

4s.  net  (20p) 

6s.3d.  (31p) 
net 


Price 


50      3s.net     (15p) 


9104b  Punched    for    use    with 

Tylor   postcard   frame 

size  notebook... 
9105b  Punched  for  Tylor-Tat- 

low  pocket  frame  size 

notebook        

9141  For  Tylor  postcard  frame 

9142  For  Tylor-Tatlow  pocket 

frame  ...         

9143  For  eight-line  interpoint- 

ing  pocket  frame 

9144  For    five-line    interlining 

pocket  frame 

9146     For  small  size  interlining 
frame 

Audible  Balls 
(foreign) 

The  Institute  can  now  supply  rubber  audible  balls  in 
two  sizes,  similar  to  those  previously  listed.  The  larger 
size  is  more  substantial  and  heavier.  Both  balls  have  holes 
punched  in  them  and  two  metal  bells  inserted  enabling 
the  balls  to  be  located  when  in  play. 

Suitable  only  for  hand-ball  games  and  not  intended  or 
designed  to  be  used  for  football,  cricket  or  any  game 
employing  a  hard  bat. 

Catalogue  no.  9199 

Diameter :  4  in.        Weight :  9  oz. 

Full  list  price:  9s.(45p)     Concession  price:  3s.(15p) 

Price  to  overseas  customers:  10s.(50p) 

Catalogue  no.  9200 

Diameter:  4|in.         Weight:  1  lb. 

Full  list  price:  £1  4s.  (£1-20)  Concession  price:  8s.(40p) 

Price  to  overseas  customers:  £1  12s.  (£1-60) 

Measuring  Jug 

Catalogue  no.  9077 

A  heat-proof  glass  measuring  jug  of  1  pint  capacity  to 
a  standard  commercial  pattern,  but  specially  moulded  to 
provide  raised  markings  at  the  £,  \,  J  and  1  pint  positions. 
The  jug  has  a  A\  inch  diameter  top  tapering  to  a  smaller 
base. 

Size :  4£  in.  in  height        Weight :  1  lb.  4  oz. 
Price:  4s.  net.  (20p) 

Nine  Men's  Morris 

Catalogue  no.  9212 

This  game  is  once  again  available  but  in  an  improved 
form.  The  strawboard  base  has  been  replaced  by  one 
made  of  9mm.  plywood  and  the  wooden  pegs  are 
replaced  by  plastic  pieces  with  longer  dowels. 

Size:  10£ x  10£ X  1  in.        Weight:  1  lb.  5oz. 
Full  list  price:  9s.(45p)       Concession  price:  6s.(30p) 


DIRECTORY  OF  AGENCIES 
Amendments 

Del. = delete;  sub. = substitute 

p  20  North  Bedfordshire  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  Del.  name  of  Secretary;  sub.  Mrs  M. 
Taylor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


p    38   Barrow,  Furness  and  South  Cumberland  Society 

for  the  Blind.  Del.  name  of  Secretary;  sub.  W. 

Proctor, 
p    53   North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind.  Del.  address; 

sub.  Honeywood  House,  Station  Road,  East 

Preston,     Sussex.    Insert    telephone    number, 

Rustington  70339. 
p    65   Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Del.  postal  code  6;  sub.  BN1  6AF. 
p    86  National  League  of  the  Blind  of  Ireland.   Del. 

address;  sub.  35  Gardiner  Place,  Dublin  1. 
p    93   Royal   Victorian   Institute   for   the   Blind.    Del. 

Executive    Director:    Frank    Y.    Turley;    sub. 

Manager  and  Secretary :  Mr  E.  E.  Peterson, 
p  110  New  Zealand.  Homai  College  for  the  Blind.  Insert 

Principal:  Mr  T.  L.  Rogerson. 
p  159  North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind.  Column  1. 

Del.  address;  sub.  Honeywood  House,  Station 

Road,  East  Preston,  Sussex.  Column  2.  Del. 

first    address;    sub.    (1)    Honeywood    House, 

Station  Road,  East  Preston,  Sussex. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NORTHERN  BRANCH 
5  St  John  Street,  Manchester  3 

The  annual  braille  reading  competition  will  be  held  at 
Whalley  Range  High  School  for  Girls  on  Saturday  13 
March  1971,  starting  at  9  am. 

Unrehearsed  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  class  but,  should  the  entries  in  any  class 
be  very  limited,  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  if  merited. 


Adults 


Cups 


Mouat  Jones  Cup  is  open  to  entrants  in  Class  1  only. 
Any  competitor  winning  the  Cup  twice  in  succession  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  enter  again  for  one  year. 

Blanesburgh  Cup  is  open  to  entrants  in  Classes  2,  3 
and  4.  Any  adult  competitor  winning  the  Cup  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  enter  again  and  is  expected  to  read  for  the 
Mouat  Jones  Cup  and  Class  1. 

This  year  the  Blanesburgh  Cup  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  prose  works  of  A.  P. 
Herbert. 

Juniors 

Coronation  Cup  is  open  to  entrants  in  Class  5  only 
(aged  13-16  years). 

Whitehead  Senior  Schools  Cup.  There  will  be  no 
morning  reading  for  this  Cup.  The  Cup  will  be  awarded 
to  the  school  which  has  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks 
from  its  top  three  placings  in  Class  5.  One  Class  5 
morning  passage  will  be  re-read  by  a  member  of  the 
winning  school  in  the  afternoon. 

Conway  Memorial  Junior  Schools  Cup.  There  will 
be  no  morning  reading  for  this  Cup.  The  Cup  will  be 
awarded  to  the  school  which  has  the  highest  aggregate  of 
marks  from  its  top  three  placings  in  Class  6.  One  Class  6 
morning  passage  will  be  re-read  by  a  member  of  the 
winning  school  in  the  afternoon. 

Classes 

Adults 

Class  1 :  Advanced  readers  aged  over  21  years.  Any 


competitor  winning  this  class  twice  in  succession  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  enter  again  for  one  year. 

Class  2:  Ordinary  readers  aged  over  21  years.  Any 
competitor  winning  this  class  shall  not  be  eligible  to  enter 
again  and  is  expected  to  read  for  the  Mouat  Jones  Cup 
and  Class  1. 

Class  3:  Readers  aged  17  years  and  over  who  have 
learnt  to  read  braille  during  the  past  five  years.  (Please 
state  when  braille  first  learned.) 

The  winner  of  Class  3  will  hold  for  one  year  the 
Christine  Arscott  Rose  Bowl. 

Juniors 

Class  4:  Readers  aged  17-20  years 
Class  5:  Readers  aged  13-16  years 
Class  6:  Children  aged  9-12  years 
Class  7 :  Children  aged  under  9  years. 
Competitors  in  Class  7  may  read  contracted  or  un- 
contracted  braille;  please  state  which  on  entering. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  their  entry  to  the 
Chief  Assistant,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  5  St  John  Street,  Manchester  M3  4DL,  by 
Monday  22  February  1971. 


PHYLLIS  MONK  MEMORIAL 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Phyllis  Monk,  MBE,  head- 
mistress of  iChorleywood  College  Jfrom  1920  to  1944, 
will  take  the  form  of  a  varying  event  (eg  lecture,  music 
recital,  exhibition)  to  take  place  periodically  rather  than 
annually  and  to  be  known  as  the  Phyllis  Monk  Memorial. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  first  event  will  take  place  during 
the  Summer  of  1971. 

The  subscription  list  is  still  open,  and  donations  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Miss  Markes  at  the  College. 
Cheques  should  be  made  out  to  'Chorleywood  College — 
Phyllis  Monk  Memorial'. 


NATIONAL  DIPLOMA  FOR  BLIND 

PIANOFORTE  TUNER-TECHNICIANS 

An  examination  for  the  above  will  be  held  at  Albrighton 
Hall  on  Friday  12  March  1971.  Applications  must  reach 
the  Honorary  Registrar,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Church  Road  North,  Wavertree,  Liverpool  LI  5  6TQ, 
before  12  February  1971. 


Sponsoring  and  editorial  committees  have  recently 
been  formed  to  promote  a  new  bi-monthly,  independent, 
international  magazine  for  the  blind,  the  first  issue  of 
which  is  planned  for  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of 
1971.  The  general  aims  of  the  magazine  will  be:  1.  total 
independence  of  any  existing  organisation  of  or  for  the 
blind;  2.  the  creation  of  an  international  link  for  blind 
people  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  and  the 
advancement  of  the  idea  that  those  who  live  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  can  and  should  help  those  in  the 
'third  world' — the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America;  3.  the  encouragement  of  originality  in  providing 
an  outlet  for  blind  writers. 

Whether  the  new  magazine  can  achieve  these  aims  will 
depend  on  the  support  it  receives,  both  from  subscribers 
and  contributors.  Articles  of  general  interest  are  needed 
(current  affairs,  views,  hobbies,  personalities)  and 
correspondents  who  will  provide  news  items.  There  will 
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be  no  emphasis  upon  blindness  or  blind  welfare.  Both 
braille  and  print  editions  are  planned  at  an  annual 
subscription  for  each  of  12s.  (60p). 

Subscribers  and  contributors  are  invited  to  write  to 
Ian  MacLean  Barclay,  International  Publications  for  the 
Blind,  30  Baker  Street,  London  Wl. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  rates  are:  4s.  (20p)  per  line  (solid, 
no  headings);  £2  10s.  (£250)  per  inch  (semi- 
display);  £40  full  page,  £25  half,  £15  quarter 
(display).  Box  nos.  3s.  (15p).  Further  particulars 
on  request.  Copy  to  Editorial  Department,  RNIB, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London  WIN  6AA, 
by  9th  of  month. 


MACCLESFIELD  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Applications  are  invited  from  qualified  Social  Welfare 
Officers  of  the  Blind  for  a  post  immediately  vacant. 
Caseload  approximately  100  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
Salary  scale  £1,038  to  £1,515.  Car  allowance  provided. 
Applications  to  the  General  Secretary,  Macclesfield 
Society  for  the  Blind,  15  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Maccles- 
field. 


KENT  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

Mobility  Instructor  for  the  Blind.  Applications  are 
invited  for  this  new  post  from  persons  having  a  special 
interest  in  teaching  new  mobility  techniques  to  registered 
blind  persons.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  work  in  any  part  of  the  county  and  will  be  based  in 
the  Medway/Maidstone  area.  Candidates  must  be  car 
drivers.  Allowance  for  own  car  or  county  car  provided. 

An  applicant  should  either  have  completed  the  instruc- 
tor training  course  at  the  National  Mobility  Centre, 
Birmingham,  or  be  someone  aged  21-45  years  not  so 
qualified  who  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  course 
on  a  secondment  basis  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
County  Council.  In  the  latter  case,  the  appointment 
would  lapse  if  the  holder  did  not  successfully  complete 
the  course. 

Salary  in  scale  £1,038-£1,515  a  year.  Application  forms 
from  the  County  Medical  Officer,  Springfield,  Maidstone. 

KENT  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

Social  Welfare  Officers  for  the  Blind  required  in: 
Chatham  area — base  at  Chatham 
Maidstone  area  (2  vacancies) — base  at  Maidstone 
Malting  area — base  at  Chatham 
Thanet  area — base  at  Ramsgate 

Salary  within  scale  £1,038-£1,515  a  year,  rising  to 
£1,776  a  year  if  holder  of  declaration  of  recognition  or  a 
recognised  social  work  qualification.  Candidates  must  be 
car  drivers.  Allowance  for  use  of  own  car  or  county  car 
provided.  Assistance  with  removal  expenses  in  certain 
circumstances. 

Application  forms  from  the  County  Medical  Officer, 
Springfield,  Maidstone. 


CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
Salary:  £1,058-£1,515  per  annum 

Car  purchase  scheme  available.  Mileage/travelling 
expenses  paid.  Assistance  with  removal  costs  in  approved 
cases. 

Applicants  should  be  interested  in  rehabilitation, 
experienced  in  handicrafts  and  possess  a  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate. 

Application  forms  from  the  Director  of  Social  Services, 
102  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham  B3  3DT. 

(V  7751) 

LONDON  BOROUGH  OF  BEXLEY 

Social  Welfare  Officer 

(blind  welfare) 

Social  Welfare  Officers  scale  £1,128-£1,605/£2,115 
inclusive  of  £90  per  annum  London  weighting  allowance 

This  south-east  London  borough  has  a  vacancy  for  a 
social  welfare  officer  who  will  have  special  responsibility 
for  blind  and  partially-sighted  people  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Borough.  The  officer  appointed  will  join  an 
area  team  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  social  service 
departments  and  will  have  a  caseload  with  some  handi- 
capped and  elderly  persons  in  addition  to  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted.  He  or  she  will  be  expected  to  concen- 
trate on  giving  a  casework  service  and  supporting  local 
voluntary  efforts  for  the  blind;  handicrafts  are  normally 
the  responsibility  of  the  occupational  activities  staff  but 
assistance  is  required  with  domiciliary  work.  Two  other 
social  welfare  officers  for  the  blind  are  in  post  in  the 
Borough. 

A  suitably  qualified  officer  will  be  able  to  progress  to 
£2,115  per  annum.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
removal  expenses  and  housing  on  a  service  tenancy. 
Essential  user  car  allowance. 

Application  forms  from  Director  of  Social  Services, 
9  Brampton  Road,  Bexleyheath,  Kent,  for  return  by 
1  March  1971. 

Clive  Dennis 
Town  Clerk 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
WELFARE  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a  full- 
time,  sighted  Social  Welfare  Officer  for  the  Blind  (fully 
qualified)  at  Weston-super-Mare.  Salary  scale,  social 
welfare  workers,  £1,038 — £1,776  with  bar  at  £1,515  if  not 
qualified,  with  placing  thereon  according  to  qualifications 
and/or  experience.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  drive  and 
a  car  allowance  is  payable.  The  successful  applicant  will 
be  seconded  to  work  with  the  Somerset  County  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  County 
Secretary,  Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
3  The  Crescent,  Taunton,  to  whom  written  applications, 
stating  age,  experience,  qualifications  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  referees,  should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible. 

County   Hall  E.  S.  Rickards 

Taunton  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NATIONAL  MOBILITY  CENTRE 


46  Woodville  Road 
Harborne,  Birmingham  17 


The  Centre  offers  two  courses  based  on  the 
use  of  the  long  cane  technique  and  designed  to 
qualify  mobility  specialists.  There  is  a  course 
lasting  two  terms  for  mobility  officers  for  the 
blind  to  work  in  the  field  of  adult  blind  welfare, 
ie  for  local  welfare  authorities  or  voluntary 
organisations,  and  a  course  lasting  one  term  for 
school  teachers  who  wish  to  have  a  specialised 
knowledge  of  mobility  training  and  its  use  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Candidates,  who  are  interviewed  by  the 
Principal  before  acceptance,  should  normally  be 
between  21  and  45  years  of  age,  have  five  GCE 


subjects  at  O-level  or  equivalent,  be  sighted  and 
physically  fit. 

Sponsoring  authorities  or  agencies  are  res- 
ponsible for  cost  of  training  under  three  headings : 
1.  tuition  fee  of  £120  per  term,  payable  to  the 
RNIB;  2.  accommodation  arrangements  for  the 
candidate;  3.  payment  of  salary  or  training 
allowance. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  for 
admission  to  the  Centre  obtainable  from  the 
Director-General  (SB/EJV),  RNIB,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London  WIN  6AA. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  ROCHDALE 
WELFARE  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

Due  to  secondment  of  existing  staff  on  courses,  appli- 
cations are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  Welfare  Officer. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  officers  in  possession  of  the 
Certificate  in  Social  Work  and  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
blind.  Salary  will  be  in  accordance  with  AP  II/1II/IV — 
£1,272  to  £2,025  per  annum,  in  light  of  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Applications  should  include  details  of  education, 
qualifications,  present  post,  age,  salary  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  referees,  and  be  forwarded  to  the 
Director  of  Welfare  Services,  Townhead,  Rochdale,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Superannuable  appointment,  subject  to  satisfactory 
medical  report.  Canvassing  will  disqualify. 

Full-time  Assistant  County  Secretary  required  in 
Chelmsford  for  blind  association.  Knowledge  of  short- 
hand, typing  and  general  office  routine  essential.  Exper- 
ience in  welfare  work  an  advantage.  The  applicant  will 
be  required  to  supervise  homes  run  by  the  Association. 
The  post  offers  propects  of  promotion  to  General  Sec- 
retary in  two  years'  time.  Car  essential.  Write  for 
application  form  to  Essex  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  17  High  Street,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Wanted  fin  braille):  The  key  to  braille  music  notation 
(1922).  Miss  A.  Yates,  Oak  Tree  Cottage,  Watery  Lane, 
Corley  Moor,  Nr  Coventry  CV7  8AJ. 


WELFARE 

SERVICES   DEPARTMENT 

Applications  are  invited  for  post  of  Social 
Welfare  Officer  for  the  Blind.  Applicants 
should  possess  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate, 
and  duties  will  involve  visiting  and  assisting 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes  and  at  social 
centres  for  the  blind.  Salary  and  conditions 
of  service  according  to  National  Joint  Council 
scale  £1,038-£1,515  (starting  point  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience).  The 
successful  applicants  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  medical  examination  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  Council's  superannuation  scheme. 
Membership  of  an  appropriate  trade  union 
is  a  condition  of  employment. 

Further  particulars  and  application  forms 
from  Acting  Chief  Welfare  Services  Officer, 
Welfare  Services  Department,  11  Hartshill 
Road,  Stoke-on-Trent  ST4  7QT,  to  be 
returned  as  soon  as  possible. 


L.  K.  Robinson 
Town  Clerk 


Dtyofl 


